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ABSTRACT 

Based on the view that parents should participate in key 
decisions about their children* s schooling, this booklet, in English and 
Spanish versions, provides advice and suggestions for parents on ways to be 
involved in their children's education. The booklet begins with a letter 
addressed to parents, outlining possible parental roles in their children's 
education, delineating rights of students with limited English skills, and 
describing ways of advocating for their children. Section 2 of the booklet 
describes children in the preschool years, what they should be learning, what 
to look for in a good preschool program, and signs that a child needs help. 
Section 3 describes what elementary school children should be learning, what 
to look for in a good school, and what parents can do if their child has s 
problem. Section 4 describes students in the middle school years, what they 
should be learning, and tips for dealing with problems. Section 5 describes 
high school students, what to look for in a good high school, questions to 
ask the high school student, some things they should be learning, and signs 
that they may drop out. Section 6 discusses higher standards for all 
students, what parents can do if their child is not meeting the standards, 
parent rights in dealing with standards, and tracking. Additional sections 
include information on key federal programs for children. Title I, options if 
a child has a disability, vocational education, and the Community Action for 
Public Schools network. (KB) 
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received from the person or organization 
originating it. 
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improve reproduction quality. 













* Points of view or opinions stated in this 
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Y OU are the most important people in 
your children’s lives. No one will have 
a bigger impact on whether they do 
well — in school and through life. And no 
one cares about them more than you do. 
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You teach your kids their first lessons in 
growing up. You guide them through 
school. You make sure they are treated fair- 
ly. Why shouldn’t you also take part in key 
decisions about their schooling? Only with 
your guidance will your children learn all 
they need to succeed in the future. 






dteiiddle schooler be learning 




This isn’t just common sense. It’s backed 
by 30 years of research. When families are 
involved, children do better in school. The 
schools get better, too. 



PERMISSION TO REPRODUCE AN^ 
DISSEMINATE THIS MATERIAL HAS 
BEEN GRANTED BY 



(C()?umued on Pa^c 3) 













TO THE EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES I 
INFORMATION CENTER (ERIC) 












What’s in this Book 






Your kids have a right to a good education. And they’ll do better in school if you’re involved. 
How well does your school involve families? Things you can do and tools that can help. 



^ The Preschool YearsJ’age 6 > 

What are kids like at this age? What should my preschooler be learning to do? 
What to look for in a good preschool program and what questions to ask. 
How will I know if my child needs help? 



^ The Elementary School YearLPage 10 > 

What should my child be learning? What can I do if my child has a problem? 

What to look for in a good school. 

^ The Middle School YearLPage 14 ^ 

What are kids like at this age? What should they be learning to do? Some questions to ask 
your child about school. Tips for dealing with problems. 
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What are kids like at this age? What to look for in a good high school. Questions to ask your 
student. Some things your high school student should be learning. 

Signs of dropping out. 

^ Higher Standards for All Students: 

What You Should Know and Rights You Can Use JPage tZ > 

New laws say that ALL kids should learn to high standards. What should I look for and ask 
about standards at school? What can I do if my child isn’t meeting them? What are my rights to 
get information, meet with other parents, present my views? What is “tracking?” 



^ Where to get more InformatlorLPage Z5 > 

^ Key Federal Programs for ChlldreiLPage 26 > 

^ How can Title I help my child? JPage 26 ^ 

^ What If my child has disabilities? J>age 28 ^ 

A Or is in a Vocational Education or Schoohto-Work program? JPage 30 a 

What you should know. And what you have a right to expect. 



A Community Action for Public Schoo^JPage 32 a 
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As your children go through 
school, keep these points in mind. 

1. Your children have a right to a 
good education. And you have 
rights to see that they get it. Not 
only should your children be 
taught well, they should also get 
the supports they need to learn. 
You can and should expect this of 
your schools. 

2. Educators may be experts in 
how to teach, but you are 
experts about your own chil- 
dren. The school should involve 
you in decisions about their 



future. This means having a say 
— in what your child is learning, 
where she is placed, and what 
happens if she’s not learning. 

3. Your children need you to stay 
involved all the way through 
high school. When kids go to 
middle and high school, they start 
to go off on their own. Still, they 
need you as much as ever. No 
matter what they say, older stu- 
dents want their parents to be 
involved. Your children feel much 
more secure when you know 
what’s going on at school and can 
help them. 



Being an Advocate for 
Ybur Child. 

In many places, schools 
want parents to work with their 
children at home. But it’s just 
as important to make sure your 
kids get a good education 
at school. 

★ Talk with the teachers 
about your child’s 
progress. If she’s not in 
the right program, you 
can ask for a change. 

★ Check your child’s 
grades and test scores. 
Ask for help if he’s 
behind. 

★ Find out about the 
school’s standards for 
what all students should 
learn. Ask how many 
students are meeting 
them. Ask what progress 
the school is making. 
(See page 22.) 

If you don’t like the answers, 
talk to other families. Meet 
with the principal and teachers 
to share your ideas. Say that 
parents need to learn more 
about the school and be more 
involved. Offer to work on a 
plan to help parents and teach- 
ers work together to help your 
kids do better in school. 





In writing this book, we talked with many families. They 
want to work with schools to help their children become 
people with qualities like these: V - 






An Active Mind 

Learn to high standards, express themselv^ well, and. askc ; 
questions. Think and: learn on their own. E^lore their . 
ideas and the world arouiid them. ^ ' 

A Healthy Body W ; • ; ; ; B?: 

Know how to use health care, stay in good h^lth, ^d': v 

protect their safety. Understand what is gobd for their ^ 
mind and body. • _ B.'. ■■■' V’ ■ 

Social and Emotional Mfell-Beiitg ^ 

Are self-confident, think deeply about their values, and • 
relate well to other people. Feel in control of their lives 
and practice self-control. Have close friends ^d loving: 
family relationships. v 

Productive Citizenship 

Act responsibly, treat other people with respect (and 
expect the same), and stand up for what they feel is 
right. Set high standards for their work. Try to improve 
the community and the world. 
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How Mfell Does Ybur 
School Involve 
Families? 

Can you say “yes” to these 
questions? If so, your school is 
probably doing a good job of 
involving families. 

★ Docs your school: 

Invite you to come to 
school? Let you know 
how your kids are 
doing in math, science, 
reading, writing and 
social studies? Give you 
lots of chances to talk 
with teachers? 

★ Docs your school: 

Have high standards 
and explain to you 
what they are? Explain 
the program your child 
is in and give you 
information about it? 
Give your child extra 
help if he’s having a 
hard time? 

★ Does your school: 
Involve you and other 
parents in key decisions 
about how to improve 
the school? Help you 
get to know other par- 
ents and teachers? 

Work with you if your 
child has a problem? 



4* All over the country, parents 
are taking the lead in new pro- 
grams to improve children’s 
learning. In the Boston-based 
Right Question Project, Latino 
parents ask teachers good ques- 



Schools must address the needs 
of students with limited English. 
They must help students with lim- 
ited English learn what other stu- 
dents are learning. They must also 
help students learn to read, write 
and speak English well. 

Title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 and the Equal Education 
Opportunities Act of 1974 are fed- 
eral laws. They require schools to 
help students keep up with their 
English-speaking classmates while 
they learn to speak, read and write 
English. 

Schools can use different ways 
to teach students with limited 
English. They may teach English 
first and then teach other subjects 
(like math and science) in English. 
Or they may teach all subjects 
using both English and the stu- 
dents’ home language. A school 
may use either method, as long as 
it works. Students should be ready 
to take the full course of study as 
soon as possible. 

• Schools must give enough help 
to meet the needs of limited- 
English students. 



tions about what their children 
are learning. Native American 
families in Acoma Pueblo, New 
Mexico, build respect for the 
earth into the course of study at 
the Generator School. 



• Teachers in bilingual programs 
must speak, read, and write in 
two languages. They must also 
know how to teach subjects like 
math and reading. 

• A school may think that a child 
with limited English needs spe- 
cial or gifted education. If so, it 
must test the child using the 
child’s home language. 

• Schools must talk and write to 
parents in a language they under- 
stand. If parents want more help, 
they may ask for an interpreter. 

Immigrant students. Public 
schools cannot turn students aw|y 
because of their parents’ immigra- 
tion status. 

Do you feel your child is not 
learning English or is falling 
behind? Do you think your child is 
not learning to high standards? 
Does your school give you informa- 
tion in a language you understand? 
You can call the U.S. Office of 
Civil Rights (OCR) for informa- 
tion. You can also discuss filing a 
complaint. To find the number of 
the regional office for OCR or to 
get information in your language, 
call 1-800-421-3481. 



What are the lights of students with limited English? 
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Teachers, principals and school 
staff know that kids will do bet- 
ter, and the school will get bet- 
ter, if parents: 

★ Feel comfortable 
coming to school. 

★ Talk often to the 
teachers. 

★ Actively support kids’ 
learning at home. 

★ Monitor their 
children’s progress at 
school. 

★ Press the school to offer 
a high quality educa- 
tion and to meet their 
children’s needs. 

★ Support changes that 
will make the school 
better. 



In East Chicago’s Twentieth 
Century Scholars Program, African 
American parents guide their stu- 
dents toward college. Through fam- 
ily resource centers, poor families in 
Kentucky can get help like tutor- 
ing, health care, and counseling. 

Why can’t things like this hap- 
pen where you live? 

5. Don't go it alone. You will 
have more success if you find 
out what other parents want 
for their children. Once you 
agree on your goals, team up to 
get it. Getting a better educa- 
tion for your child often means 
that things must change for 
other students, too. 

If your child has low grades and 
doesn’t seem to be learning, you can 
talk to the teachers. But what if 
many children in the class are also 
behind? Team up with other parents 
to find out why. Ask the school 
what it plans to do to help these 
children. To reach the goals for all 
children, they may need better class- 
es or books, tutoring, or extra help. 
The teachers may need training and 
support, too. 

6. There are tools that can help 
you. This book is part of the 
Supporting Our Kids package. If 
you want to start some new pro- 
grams at your school, use Learning 
From Others. It’s a notebook that 
describes good programs. It also 
lists resources that can help. (To 
find out more, or to order copies, 
call the number on the back page 
of this book.) 



This book is also a tool. In the 
next few pages, we list some ideas 
about how to be involved as your 
children go through school. These 
go from preschool through high 
school. Then we talk about higher 
standards for all students and what 
to do if your child isn’t meeting 
them. We also talk about your rights 
to get and use information. Is your 
child in a federal program such as 
Title I, IDEA or Vocational 
Education? The fact sheets at the 
end of the book give you an idea 
what to expect and explain your 
rights to be involved. 

Please keep this book. You can 
use it to help your schools become 
better places for your children. 

Show it to other parents. Show it to 
teachers, too. When parents under- 
stand their rights, the schools 
respect them. Remember this. Not 
only is it your right to be involved, 
it's the right thing to do. 

We wish you well. Please let us 
know how you are doing and if we 
can help. 



OA 



^ 



Anne T. Henderson 

for the Center for Law and Education 

and the Academy for Educational 

Developmen 
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the Preschool Years: 

Getting Ready for School 
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T hree and four-year-olds are always on the 

move. They ask questions about everything 
they see. They love adventure. Many like to 
hrag about what they do. They enjoy being 
with other kids and can play in a group. 

When you guide your child in play, she learns with 
all her senses. She smells, touches, hears, tastes, and 
sees. You teach her to share and get along with others. 

As he grows, your preschooler will rely on you less 
for everyday needs. Between ages three and five, he 
will learn lots of new words. Youll find him curious 
and eager to talk. 






Your fom-yea®oid is$ea(^ to try out ^w th^ 

She waiits^^^lbire sh^p^aiid color^, to draw and 
to build. iKeis^ready td learn how things work. 
Encourage your child to explore and learn about 

the world. 
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What Should My Preschooler Be Learning to Do? 

When they are four, many pre-schoolers can do most of these things. 




1 ^ Ask and answer questions* 

I ic Know names and relations of people in 
his family* 

i>r Know that words are written with letters in 

the alphabet* 

• r'"- 

^ Copy a shape on paper* 

Look at a picture and tell what it is* 

I Build with blocks* 

1%'^'Sort shapes and colors* 

Collect what he needs to start a project* 

Singt dance and act out stories and 
nursery rhymes* 







thmking* 

k Do some things all by himself — ^pour a cup 
of water or tie his shoes* 

. k Say good-bye to you without getting upset* 

k Feel okay around someone who looks 
different* 

k Play and be friends with other kids* 
k Share toys and help someone* ..M& 

k Settle disputes by taking turns, trading 
toys, or talking it out* - ^ : c ^ ^ 














■ 



it 

• • • 
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k Get fresh air and exercise every day* 

^ Jump using both feet* 
k Hop on one foot* ' 

k Walk up and down stairs* 
k Run and stop on signal* 
k Pick up small things* 
k Catch a large balL 
k Learn why it^s good to keep clean* 
k Name the parts of her body* 
k Put a band-aid on a cut* 
k Eat all kinds of foods* 
k Brush her teeth* 

k Say her home address and phone number* 
k Be careful around strangers* 




k Speak up when irt her turn* 
k Keep trying if she doesn’t get it right the 
first time* 

★ Choose her own clothes to wear* Dress 
herself* 

k Pick up spills* Throw away or recycle trash* 

k Understand what others ask her to do* 

Ask why* " 

k Finish something she starts* 
k Know that other people have rights and 
feelings, too* 

★ Let other kids take turns* 

★ Help make decisions, such as where to go 
on a femily outing* 



O 
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What Should I Look for In 
a Oood Preschool 
Program? 



• The staff enjoy the children and 
seem interested in getting to 
know you. 



A good program is a place that is 
safe, caring and stable. A place that 
lets children test new skills and 
explore new things. The setting 
should be arranged so that children 
know where to find things. 

Look for things like these: 

• One staff person cares for no more 
than 2 infants, or 4 toddlers, or 6- 
8 three**to five-year-olds. 

• Children have plenty of space to 
play and exercise. 

• Parents are welcome. They help 
out in class and are on the board 
of directors, too. 

• Childrens art is on the walls. 



.JVnd What Should I Ask? 

1. Who’s in charge? What are 
his/her credentials? What do you 
look for when hiring the staff? 

2. What do the kids learn each day? 
Is there art, music, and story- 
telling? Are there games, puzzles, 
counting, and science activities? 

3. Can children choose some of 
their activities? 

4. Do the kids go outside each day 
for fresh air and exercise? 

5. What is served for breakfast? 
Lunch? Snacks? 



• The staff encourage children to 
build, sort and play with things 
like blocks, toys and puzzles. They 
direct children in ways that are 
firm, but not harsh. Children sing, 
dance, draw, and play. Children 
learn by being praised, not 
shamed. 

• The director is open and friendly. 







’if -- 

least 30 minutes' talking to ' 
child^Listeh to what she 
says. Answer her questions , 



y, ijumjpyy.- 

• Read to your child every day. ■ 
Encourage her to “read” by; ; 

' '• I ‘ ■’ II ' • .A 

looking at the pictures and . r > ; 






telling you what 'they are. 



•Turn play time into learning . 3 j 
■ time, helping him learn col-r% : 
ors shaj^i^^^tte^®^ 
. Watch for cKwc^^^^ 



lesson 




• Build a roudhe for her to fbl* 
low.This will hejp her learn 
to be oi^erly and on time. . 

• Give your child a ch^ce to ' ' 
spend time wito other chiU ' . 

^ ' dren the same age.^‘;^, 

•Teach him diat using words . / 
V : aind listening are better ways 
to express himself thm 
screaming or hitting^ 






■ ^ ,ptvt . 

•Take your child to the doctor 
and dentist for checkups. 

Have his e^s ah'cl ei^ 

. checked. 







• Limit TV. Pick shows for 

preschool kids. . •• * ^ . , 

• Explore jfliaces in your com* . ; 
munity; Go to paHcSy the 
library; rhuseumsy and the 
zoo. Visit the post office, rail- 
road station, fire station, 
and your workplace* 
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How will I know if my 
child needs special help? 

If your child seems to be learning 
more slowly than other children the 
same age, find out why. Problems 
like these may show a need for spe- 
cial help. 

If your baby at 3 -months does not 
listen to your voice. If your 8- 
month-old is not making different 
sounds and faces. If your 10-month- 
old does not look at people when 
they talk to her. If your 1 -year-old 
does not point at toys or other 
things she wants. 

If your toddler is slow to crawl, 
walk or talk. If he can’t say more 
than five words at 18 months. Or 
follow simple commands like “come 
to Daddy” at 20 months. Or use two 
words together at 24 months. If he 
can’t throw a toy or ball, or scribble 
with a crayon on paper. 



Call your local school or public 
health department. They may 
arrange for a test to see if your child 
has special needs. Based on the 
results of the tests, your infant or 
toddler may get free “Early 
Intervention Services.” Children 
three and over may also get other 
free education services. These will 
help make sure that they are ready 
for kindergarten. 




I/your 2-year-old keeps using sin- 
gle words and phrases and doesn’t 
talk in sentences. If she has poor 
hand-eye control (can’t stack blocb 
or put simple puzzles together). If 
she has trouble walking a straight 
line, skipping or hopping. 

If your 3 -year-old can’t copy com- 
mon shapes, like a circle, square or 
diamond. If he can’t sort similar col- 
ors, forms, or objects. If he doesn’t 
ever want to play with other chil- 
dren. If he gets easily upset or angry 
when trying new tasks. 



types of Preschool Programs 

Though young children learn their first lessons at home, many families 
are turning to day care and preschools. Here parents seek quality care 
when they work outside the home. You want a place where children can 
learn. That way, your children will have the skills they need to be ready 
for school. 

Child Care or Day Care Center cares for children part-time or all day. 
Some charge what families can pay. 

Head Start, Even Start, and Smart Start are federal or state pro- 
grams. They are free for some children. They are at public schools, 
churches, or community centers. 

Preschools are often private schools run by local groups. They may 
charge a fee. 

Co'Operative Nursery Schools are preschools where parents take turns 
helping in the classroom. They often cost less than other preschools. 

Play Qroups are run by groups of parents. Families take turns or get 
together at their homes, community centers, or at a park. 

Baby-sitting Co-ops are set up by families to share child care. Often 
they take turns caring for each others kids. 

Classes at the Y, community centers, churches, or libraries are free or 
low in cost. Parents often must stay during the class. 

Infant and Toddler Programs and Preschool for young children 
with disabilities often are held at or near the school. These are free 
for children with disabilities. 
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Mastering Basie SWlls 

K ids ages five to nine want very much to make 
sense of the world. They also want to do 
what’s expected of them. In fact, 

^re learning aU the time. Even if it s not what 

the teacher is teachingl 

Around age six, kids grasp moral concepts — rig t 
and « fair and unfair. They start to a^ly *ese 
“L to A^mselves and others. They also have a 
much clearer idea about what is true and false. 

By 2nd and 3rd grade, chddren want 
friends and spend time with other kids. Th y 
like to talk to adults. Many kids this age ^ ® 
jokes and tease. They are trying to expres^ them^ 

selves in any way they can. | 

In 4th and 5th grade, children can sit 
ten longer. Still, they need to stay active. T g P 
like gravity or fractions, kids need to see 

and touch things. Dropping balls and cutting up pies 
helps them learn. It also makes learning more 
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What Should My Qetnenfary Student be learning to Po? 




Read:£md^talk about booksy poetry and stories, 
asking lots of questions. " 1 1: r 
^Eut on a play and promote it. ^ ^ ^ . 

Write letters, stories and poems. 






like^checkers or xhessi ' Invent" nw '^es. ' ^ > 






}^-Do projects on her o^-^^-take a a 

tAizzle. Measure ^d biiild a fcx o ; 

: *,;■ ■;/ •' 

" pt Study and. solve a f^blem 
' " "cooka^^^ th2mjxo|d^:^ 

;j:ir .I0iow-h6w^^^^^ read a map,..gtapli or fable v'^ 
"w ^ cH^k out broks.' ^ \ 

'•’. '“■ -- • ■?- ."■■'' ^V''’ -Z^J ~ 

^Biidd ^d label aXoUeclion^nKksr^l^ 

-..■shells).^,/..-^^- V - - ;>- ■ • 
















El^mONMVIffie[EINS 



j&rkkLyi 



☆ sKow>afw 

^'^i^ak^'part in>p6imnumty^^ and festivaU^A^ 

sbe thinic l^% 

'... a^impdrtaniu^ ] #S 

^r 'Enjoy and: msuce . creative A' r T3 

, spent'albne.^rf''v^' 




I . .. toms mi^t ^ things in (Efferent >^y^ T 



^^'Set^e (Espuj^s by t^mg, tidt hitting r'klm 

L A oryelEhg^i^^'“^^^ 






liiP'Bef friendly 'wth peopleW; all ages. v 

. '• ^;J:-.' 'A 'v'*‘:’‘V* ''I/' ■' " 

Help dare fo and^£^' A 

' elderly,. friends.,^': . •. .-'r . ; r 

r^;^BeIong to clubs, .team 




P^Go for checkupsT^^ ’. 

=vV- W^i^ ^ 

"A Play games and sports in a safe pfcel^^ ^ 

V Do exercises like stretcl|ies ‘ 

'•A' Bat a bdb-skip rope, juid bailee on a be^. 



! 




Get plenty of sleep ah^^^t bali^ 

I&ow how to make a simple m^^ 
vilr T^e a bath or shower A / ; 

Know he can say NO tp anyone who . : ;C 
■ ( makes him uneasy. ' ' .1vi^ < ’ v" 

tr Pick a s^e route to school. ";'L " 

.' .’ . ■■ . - . ■ . j •.;> ’•>■*•. ■;_ /• , 

VT: Avoid strangers who ask questions or . 

; ' ' ■ offer gifts. ‘ •'• . * • ■'*^5 T'A’* -. 

;\ ;•. «■• •" •• V- ' •- • '• • I V;Ar ; 
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I PROBUCtMiCtHZENS: 






★ Dd.Homewdf^^ chores, Ek^ f cSdir^ 

.- V the Iaun<Iry:pr^SIar^g^b^ 
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I^ch Year at School... 



1. Meet the teacher. Tell about a tal- 
ent or interest your child has, like 
singing or collecting rocks. 

2. Check your child’s school records. 
You can question anything that 
doesn’t seem right, like a test 
score or a comment that seems 
unfair. (See page 24 for more 
information on school records.) 

3. Make a date with the teacher to 
visit your child’s classroom. Do 
the kids seem happy? Are they 
busy learning, exploring, and ask- 
ing questions? Does the teacher 
draw them all in? 

4. Go to parent- teacher conferences. 
If the school doesn’t have them, 
meet with your child’s teachers at 
least once each year. Ask how 
your child is doing and review the 
report card. 

5. Join the PTA or other parent 
group. Go to school events, like 
open houses and back-to-school 
nights. 



What Should I Ask at 
School? 

1. What is my child learning this 
year? Will the teacher cover what 
the standards say all children should 
learn in this grade? (See page 22.) 

2. How can I tell if my child is 
learning these things? How is he 
doing compared to his classmates? 
How will the teacher test students 
to make sure they are learning? 

3. Is my child having trouble in any 
skill or area? What kind of help 
does she need? What kind of help 
is she getting? 



What Should I Do If my Child has a Problem at School? 

As an advocate for your child, you can and should take action. Meet with 
the teacher, counselor, or principal. Talk with other parents. Ask the school 
for help. Offer to work as a partner to improve things. Keep at it and don’t 
give up. School staff are there to work for you. 

Problem Things You Can Do 



Trouble learning 
to read 

Acting out in class 



Afraid at the bus stop or 
after school 



Doesn’t like school or the 
teacher 



Labeled as a 
problem child 



Trouble staying on 
task or recalling what’s 
been taught 



Bored, not motivated 



Ask for a tutor. Ask the teacher how you 
can help at home. Suggest the teacher try 
another approach. (See page 26.) 

Talk to your child. What does he think? 
Visit the classroom. How does the teacher 
relate to the kids? Ask a counselor for 
advice. 

Meet with other parents. Take turns 
watching the bus stop. Find a new route for 
your child to walk home. Ask an older stu- 
dent to walk with her. 

Listen to your child’s concerns. Ask him 
for details about what’s wrong. Visit the 
class. Look at teacher’s style. Ask the 
teacher for ideas. If this doesn’t work, talk to 
the principal. Ask if your child can be placed 
in another class. 

Talk with the teacher about how he sees 
your child. Go over some ways he might 
treat her to change how she acts. Ask how 
you can support the changes at home. 

Ask the teacher if your child is getting 
enough exercise. Check where he sits in class. 
Maybe he needs to be moved away from 
things that distract him. Ask the teachers to 
give him some tasks to help him focus, like 
taking notes or making lists. If this doesn’t 
help, ask the principal to test him for disabili- 
ties. If the test shows a problem, your child 
can get special services.These include tutor- 
ing, treatment, and changes in the classroom 
that can help. (See page 28.) 

Visit the classroom. Does the teacher 
challenge students and encourage them to 
ask questions? Suggest that your child do 
more projects that promote her interests 
and let her learn on her own. 
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4. Does my child get along well with 
the other students? 

5. How can 1 work with the school 
to support my child’s education? 

6. How can I help to improve the 
school? 



Questions to Ask Your Child 

To get a good response, don’t ask 
questions that can be answered just 
‘‘yes” or “no.” 

1. What do you like about school? 

2. What would you like to change 
about school? Or see more of? 

3. Who at school cares about you? 
How do you know? How do you 
get help if you need it? 

4. What are you learning right now 
in school? Do you work with 
other children on projects? 

(Check your child’s answer with 
the standards for what he should 
be learning. See page 22). 

5. Tell me about something exciting 
you are learning. 

6. What don’t you like learning? 
Why? 



What to Look for in a 
Good Elementary School? 

The school makes sure that 
every child succeeds. Children 
learn in many ways — in small 
groups, doing projects, listening to 
tapes or watching films, going on 
field trips, reading. If a child needs 
extra help, she gets it. 

Students are active learners. 
Teachers encourage students to ask 




questions, explore their interests, 
work on their own. Students work 
with each other on projects. 
Children learn to use their minds 
well, thinking about questions like 
“why does this matter?” Or “what if 
something else had happened?” 

Children with different needs 
and abilities learn together. All 
children, not just those in the gifted 
program, learn to high standards. 
Students are not assigned to “slow” 
or “advanced” groups. Students who 
are ahead help those who are 
having trouble. 

Children learn about 
other cultures and Ian- 
guages. If they don’t 
speak English, they learn 
in their home language. 

When they speak 
English well enough, 
they move into the 
English classroom. 

Students study many coun- 
tries and cultures. 



Parents are involved, not just at 
home, but in all decisions about 
their children. The school reaches 
out and welcomes all families. 
Teachers, counselors, the principal 
and other staff want to meet and 
talk to parents. They come to school 
events and parent group meetings. 
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Middle School*. 




T all...short. Childish...mature. Middle school 
students are all these and more. One minute 
they are looking for adventure. The next they 
are too shy to speak. They crave your atten- 
tion. Then they complain^that you’re watching oo 

closely. The loving kid ydu knew a short time ago 
now may be moody, forgetful, or loud. 

The reason lor all these changes is 
child is growing fast, in both body and 
an easy time — for parents or students. Remember 

when you were that age? 

One thing hasn’t changed. Students in their pre- 
and early teens stiU need adults they can count on, 
talk to, and ednfide in. Besides their parents and 
other family, students should have teachers t ey ee 
close to. They also need mentors like coaches, coun- 
selors, or neighbors to guide them. 

Pre-teens need their parents more than e^r. They 
m!rnot admit it in front of their Wends. They may 
even say, “Stay away from school.’ But they wan 
you to defend them if they’re treated unfairly or 
< have a problem. Staying involved may seem harder 
now, hut it pays off. Young people '^h°se P" ^ 
involved are more likely to stay m school and take 

high-level courses. 
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Some Things Middle School Students Should be teaming to Po: 
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ACTIVE MINP; 



Hi?'- 



leak be^e a group of friends pr relatr 
Presen^their ideas in a cl^r, concise way. 

't!?^Write'a jo or diaryr/;J: ; 

☆ EiMain the of a gam^ Comiuc^^^ 



interview. 



Fp low a recipe, make up a grocery; 

77 Ebi something that is broken. ^ 

☆ Write a reriew of a book or mbvieil: ' 
i Plan a trip ! ib a.i 



^ Plaii a trip ! ib a.hearby plabe., 

^ ■ ' 4 "^ 

'll!? B^d xhe/newspa^^ 

]^^s> dance, ; pr act c 
Ji^Leam about a kind of musics 

‘ 'V ■; 

Use books, tapea,and computer spfty^ 
for schoolwork hobbies. 4 

M Ask que^wS^bbut what 







Fora 

^FALTHY BODY: 



heckui^ once 




tV Go for medical and^eht 
a year. . V 

7?;^ Get vigorous physical actiy 
a week. . 

V Understand how her body will gro^ 
and changed 

; 7‘r Learn about sexual i^ue& Understa^ 

impact of sexual activity oh Her mind body. 

it Be informed abput healthy behavior and . the 
dangers of drugs and '^cphbL^ 

Ta Keep to a balanced routine:: rest^; shidy, and 
regular meals. 



tV Help plan and cook heathy family dinners. 



7V Know how to stay oiit bf danger. 

it Know where and how to defend 
get help. ■ • ••• ^ -■0: 
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For SOCIAL AND 
EMOTIONAL WaL-BEINC; 



^ Give and welcohiblo^ and 






pra^e. 




^^ Khowit^s ok^ msi ke Igiista kes^Leam c > 

N^o^yto ^ ‘ 

s^Be^omf^f^le sp^n^ } 

abojtu other cultures through books, 

. J . v> 

Think ,mrot^,how hSe^fee different ^ 

issues and why. . r ; v -v\ 

it Gonti^t^the pi^ent times in the pasti| ; 

ir l^ye a group; of closefe includes 'f 

boys and^giris.: : 

T^r-Take cafe of ybhhger c^ 

^ Join: team sports of chibs. 0 - . ^ v 

ir. Do community sei:^ce m jobs at schpbl; 

and home. ; ? ‘ , 

. . ^ 

^ Discuss and agreeVphVnfles of conduc^^^ 

it' Learn how to setde,ah?argumen^^ 
using viblence. i 





To be 

PRODUCTIVE CITIZENS: 



^Discuss mbral,^issp^^vJ^Keh 

right to tell on a fri^d,or take spme things 
that’s not hers?)7 ^ ’^^ 

^ Do a job to high standards. 

^ Learn about/careeii;ahd j^^^^ 

^ Virit and help but at;spme workplaccs.^Talk 
to people about wliutfsthey enjoy in .their 
work. 

it Decide about coiu^ to^ta^ 

it E^n and save money.: 

it Be informed, about issues that affect them; 
their friends or theif family.\ 

'it Take part in an electibn. 





it Pick^h issue; she. about and- act on it. 

^ jSheck of: the environment 

(collect wa^N^or a lead safety test or find 
Bre haratds); 
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What Should I Look for In 
a Good Middle School? 

1. The program is designed to meet 
the needs of middle school stu- 
dents. The daily schedule changes 
to give them time to learn. They 
learn and work in small groups. 
And they do more hands-on pro- 
jects by themselves or with others. 

2. Each student has a teacher- 
advisor. 



5. Students of mixed skill levels 
learn together. All students take 
courses that help them learn to 
high standards. (See page 22.) 

6. A student^s advisor consults par- 
ents about the students program 
and options for the future. 

7. The school prepares students to 
succeed in high-level courses in 
high school. 



3. Students can get extra help, such 
as tutoring or counseling, if they 
have problems learning or getting 
along with others. 

4. The school calls parents right away 
if a student skips school or 
classes. 




Lach Year at School.. 

1 . Watch over and support your 
child’s progress in school. Let her 
know you care about her educa- 
tion. Be on call to take care of 
problems and reassure her. 

2. Talk to your middle schooler 
about school. Listen to his com- 
plaints and concerns. Help him 
sort out problems as they arise. 

3. Stay in contact with school. 

Make sure your child is learning 
what she needs to know to meet 
the standards set for all children. 
(See page 22.) 

4. Find a teacher or counselor 
who cares about your child. 
Talk about the courses she 
should take. Do they match 
what the standards say she 
should be learning? Will they 
prepare her for both college 
and career? 

5. Make sure you attend 
parent-teacher confer- 
ences. Ask about your 
child’s progress in school. 
Review report cards. 
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If she’s not learning, ask about 
getting extra help. 

6. Promote good study habits. Limit 
TV and phone time. Tell your 
child you expect him to do well in 
school and have a good career. 

7. Stay up-to-date on school policies, 
schedule, and rules. Join the PTA 
or other parent group. Get to 
know your child’s friend: and 
their families. 



Questions to Ask Your 
Middle Schooler 

1. What do you like about school? 
What don’t you like? What do 
your friends think? Do you agree 
with them? 

2. Who is your favorite teacher? 
Why? Does he or she expect a lot 
of you? How can you tell? 

3. What subject do you find easiest? 
Hardest? Why? 

4. What are the most important 
things you are learning in your 
classes? How do your teachers help 
you think about what you’re learn- 
ing? (Match the answer to the 
standards. See page 22.) 

5. Do you work on class projects 
with your friends? Which ones? 

6. Do you feel comfortable talking 
with your teachers about prob- 
lems? The guidance counselor? 
How do they help? 

7. Does the school treat kids fairly? 
What happens? What do your 
friends say? Do you think 
they’re right? If so, why? 




MHiat Can I Do if My 
Student is Not Meeting 
High Standards? 

Ask to meet with your child’s 
teachers, advisor, and guidance coun- 
selor. Go over her school records, 
including test results. (See page 24.) 
Check to see that her program 
matches the state standards. The 
classes and textbooks may not cover 
what the standards say she should be 
learning. This is NOT okay. Ask if 
she and her classmates are meeting 
the standards in all her subjects. 

You have a right to expect that 
the school will teach what students 
need to know to be able to meet 
high standards. (See page 22.) You 
also have a right to expect that the 
school will help your child reach the 
standards. This could be tutoring, a 
change in program, or other ways to 
learn that will help her. If the school 
won’t help, meet with an advocate or 
attorney. There are legal tools that 
can assist you. 



What Should I Po if my Child Has a Problem? 

What happens in middle school often affects whether a student will 
drop out. These problems can be early warning signs. Take steps to deal 
with them as soon as you can. 



Problem 



School unsafe 



Few or no friends 



Not doing homework 



Fights with 
other children 
Trouble with bullies 



Placed in a low track 



Unhappy or bored 
Skips classes or school 



What to Po 

Work with the parent group or school council 
to list problems and possible solutions. Meet with 
principal and police to discuss improving safety. 

Talk with counselor about ways to help 
your child make friends. Look for clubs, activi- 
ties, or sports your child could join. 

Meet with child, teachers, and advisor. Have 
a folder sent home each week describing 
homework to be done. Have someone at the 
school talk regularly to your child about how 
he’s doing. Ask them to Inform you about his 
progress. 

Talk to your child about what triggers fight- 
ing. Ask counselor or advisor to step In when 
this happens, before fighting starts. Change 
your child’s schedule to avoid other children 
involved. Ask the school to teach students how 
to resolve conflicts. 

Ask the advisor to move your child to a 
higher track. Be sure to monitor the change. 
Request extra help for your child if she needs 
it to perform well. (See page 23.) 

Talk often with your child. Listen to his 
complaints. Ask what he likes about school. 
Stress the importance of staying in school. 
Talk to the advisor about his program. Ask if it 
should be changed or if he needs extra help. 
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High School: 

Planning and Preparing 
for the Future 

T he relationship between you and your 

child is changing. Parents should “let go” 
to some extent, but still provide firm 
guidance. 

Friends may seem all-important to your teenager. 

But strong adults in her life now will help ensure a 
brighter future. Know where your teenager is and 
who she is with. Ask every day about school and 
other events. Talk over a meal, during chores, or in 
a phone call from work. 

Parents tend to be much less involved in high 
school. Yet students need guidance in picking 
courses and planning for college and career. 

Teenagers need good information from adults about 
drugs, alcohol, and AIDS. They also should know 
about the risks of teen pregnancy and parenthood, 
suicide, and dropping out of school. 

Good middle school programs are now paying off. 
Well-prepared students tend to succeed in high 
school. But for students who can’t read, write, or 
use math, the lure of dropping out is strong. For 
those at risk, small schools often succeed when 
large ones fail. 









Some Things High School Students Should be Learning to Do: 




Write letters, stories, and poems* 

Speak well and express ideas clearly. 

' Read good books for pleasure. 

Use math and science to solve problems. 

' Write a paper using a computer. 

' Take on challenging courses and projects. 

^ Defend her views when others don’t agree. 

* See both good and bad points in an 
argument. 

Understand hidden messages in an ad or show. 
' Enjoy talking about issues and ideas. 

^ Go to concerts, art exhibits, or plays on 
her own. 

' Use reference books and computers 
often, not just for schoolwork. 

~ ' Enjoy using her mind and learning new 
things. 




r Plan a good fitness routine and stick to it. 

^ Learn about AIDS and other diseases 
passed by sexual contact. 

' Understand and discuss sexual issues. 

- Know the pros and cons of birth control 
methods. 

' Learn how to use the health system — insure 
ance, Medicaid, community health clinics. 

' Understand the need for mutual respect in 
a relationship. 

Eat well and get enough sleep. 

' Recognize when he may be in danger. 

' Learn some non-violent ways to protect 
himself. Know how to get help. 

' Know how to say NO to a person who 
wants him to do something wrong or that 
he does not want to do< 
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Accept affection and praise with grace. 
Give them in return. 

Spend time by herself thinking and reflecting. 

Learn about other cultures and how they 
relate to her own. 

Have a clear, well thought-out set of val- 
ues that she can defend and live by. 

Answer for her own conduct. 

Show concern about how others behave. 
Know a few ways to resolve conflicts. 

Have close, caring friendships with people 
of many ages. 

Understand what goes into being a good 
parent. 

Join clubs or start her own group. 

Take the lead in a group project. 

Play on a team. 
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V Care for a younger brother or sister 
overnight or a neighbor’s pet for a week. 

^ Account for what he has done in a day. 

^ Discuss the meaning of courage. 

'V Watch and talk about a trial. 

^ Take on a cause and work for change, 
r Hold a part-time job or start a small business. 
^ Set goals and plan for life after high school. 
^ Visit colleges and technical schools, 
r Read a newspaper and follow current events. 
Open a bank account. 

Register to vote. 

Learn about issues that affect the community, 
the coimtry, and the world. 

Take on a project, like a vacant lot clean-up 
or a. community food garden. 
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I^hat Should I look for in 
a Good High School? 

• Students understand why they Ve 
studying things like algebra and 
history. And they’re learning how 
to use them. 

• Tests don’t just ask true or false 
questions. Students must write and 
explain their answers. 

• Students help other students while 
they work together on projects. 




• All students develop leadership 
skills and make some decisions 
about how the school is run. 

• Teachers believe that all stu- 
dents can learn to high stan- 
dards. And they have time to 
plan how to make it happen. 

• Parents and students take 
part in planning the stu- 
dents’ program. They also 
have a say in what happens 
at school. 

• Students feel they belong at the 
school and that teachers care 
about them. 

• All students learn career skills, 
plus take academic subjects to pre- 
pare for a four-year college. (See 
page 30 for information about 
good vocational programs.) 

Each Year at High SchooL 

1. Contact the guidance counselor 
or your student’s advisor. Set a 
time for you and your student to 
discuss her course of study and 
plans for the future. 

2. Be aware of what subjects your 
student is studying. Make sure 
they fit with his goals. Do they 
cover what he needs to know to 
meet high standards set by the 
school district or state? 

(See page 22.) 

3. Review your child’s school 
records. Make sure her grades 
assess and reflect her work. 
Question placement decisions 
that are based only on one test or 
seem wrong. (See page 23.) 

4. If he is not learning what he 
needs to know, make sure he gets 



■■ ■ ' 

What Should ! 

• Will the courses my child is 
taking qusiilfy him for a 
good four-year college? 

V„ 

• If she is in a career pro- 

girainni, waBB my stodent Beainni 

the same academic skills as 
other students? 

• What courses and activities 
does the school raquire for 
graduation? 

• How does the school help 
students gather informa- 
tion about colleges, techni- 
cal training, and careers? 

• Does niy student have an 
advisor who understands 
him and knows how he*s 
doing? 

•What Is the grading policy? 
How are test results used? 

• Can my student talk to a 
counselor about her acade- 
mic and emotional needs? 



help. He should have the chance 
to learn what is expected for all 
students. 

5. Talk with your teenager often 
about school. Monitor homework. 
Get help if she needs it. 

6. Attend back-to-school night or 
the school open house. Meet all 
your child’s teachers. 

7. Get to know his friends and their 
parents. 
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How Can I Encourage 
My Child to Stay In 
School? 

• Make an appointment with the 
teacher, principal, guidance coun- 
selor, or advisor. Ask how you can 
help your child do better in school. 

• Learn how to challenge decisions, 
such as tracking, repeating a grade, 
suspension, or expulsion. 

• Know your rights and be your 
child’s advocate. Speak out to make 
sure he is treated fairly. Your child 
will love and respect you for this. 

• Build your child’s self-esteem. Let 
her know she is important and can 
succeed in school. Tell her that a 
good education is vital to her 
future. 

• Talk about your family and cultur- 
al history. Point out successful 
people in your community. 

Questions to Ask 
Your Teenager 

Make some dates to talk with 
your high school student. Have 
lunch together on a weekend. Offer 
to fix her favorite dinner. Watch a 
movie or play video games together. 
Go visit some friends or relatives 
and talk on the way. Take him shop- 
ping. It can be hard to make the 
time, but it will keep you in touch. 

1. What course do you like best? 
Why? Which one is your least 
favorite? Why? 

2. Do you have to work hard in 
school? What do you mean 
by hard? 



3. What are some important things 
you are learning? (Match her 
answer to the standards. See page 
22.) What do your classes make 
you think about? 

4. Do your teachers care about who 
you are and how well you’re learn- 
ing? How do you know? 

5. What’s the longest paper you’ve 
written? What was it about? How 
did you use the library or media 
center to write it? 

6. If you’re having a problem with a 
subject, where can you get help? 

7. Do the teachers or counselors at 
school talk to you about your 
future? Do they ask what you 
want to do when you finish high 
school? Do they help you plan for 
your future? 

What Courses 
Should Your High School 
Student Take? 

All students should take the 
courses they need to get into a four- 
year college. Even if they aren’t 
planning to go now, they may decide 



to later. If they study what they will 
need to enter college, they’ll have 
more options in the future. They 
will also have gotten a better educa- 
tion, even if they stop at high 
school. Some states require these 
courses for all high school graduates. 

• Four years of English (sometimes 
called language arts). In 10th and 
11th grades, they should write at 
least one research paper with foot- 
notes. It should also have a bibli- 
ography (list of books they read to 
write the paper). 

• At least three years of math that 
includes algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry. Even better is a 
fourth year of pre-calculus or cal- 
culus. 

• At least three years of science: 
biology, chemistry, zoology, 
physics. 

• At least three years of social 
studies: for example, world histo- 
ry, American history, civics or 
government. Black history, 
European history. 

® At least two years of a foreign 
language: for example, Spanish, 
French, Latin, Japanese, Russian. 
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Higher Standards for All Students: 
What You Should Know and 
Rights You Can Use 



H ave you heard about high 
school graduates who can’t 
read? Or get into college or 
land a job? This is because 
their schools didn’t have high stan- 
dards or give students enough oppor- 
tunities to learn. 

New school reform laws call for 
high standards. They say it’s the 
school's job to make sure kids learn 
what they need to know to go on to 
higher education and have a reward- 
ing career. Students who meet high 
learning standards benefit for life. 



When states and school districts 
set high standards, parents can press 
for better results. Further along in 
this book are fact sheets on some 
federal laws that can help you. They 
require schools to design programs 
that help children reach the stan- 
dards. They also give you rights to 
find out how your kids are doing. 
And to get the school to change 
programs or methods that don’t 
work, so that kids get the education 
they need to reach the standards. 
(See pages 26-31.) 



What are standards? 

Standards mean high-level knowledge and skills that all children should 
master. Standards are of two kinds: 

• Content standards are what the community decides that students should 
learn. They are set for the subjects in each grade in school. 

• Performonce standards tell us how well students have learned the con- 
tent standards. If they don’t do well, the schools must improve. 

Teaching standards tell us what teachers should do to help students learn 
at a high level. These are sometimes set by the state or school district, 
sometimes by a professional teaching group, like the National Council of 
Teachers of Math. 







How can I help my child 
reach high standards? 

Talk to your child’s teachers. Ask 
to be involved in all decisions about 
your child’s education and learning 
needs. Ask lots of questions, like the 
ones on the next page. When you 
know your rights, the schools tend 
to listen to you. 



What should my 
community ask before 
raising standards? 

1 . What do we want all students 
to know and be able to do? 

2. What do we have to do to 
make sure that students learn 
and can perform the required 
skills? 

3. How do we know whether 
students are learning? 

Can they use the 
knowledge and skills 
expected of them? 

4. What happens if stu- 
dents don’t succeed? 
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How are standards being 

used in our schooi? 

• Are courses designed to help my 
child reach the high standards? 

• Do the standards guide what 
teachers teach? 

• Do teachers use standards when 
they develop learning materials ? 

• Do the tests students take match 
the standards and what the teach' 
ers cover in class? 

What is the pian to heip 

students who need to 

improve their resuits? 

• How does the school measure chil- 
dren’s performance? 

• Are tests fair? Are they tied to 
what students have been taught? 

• Does the school have a set of high 
standards for ALL students ? 



• What about students with disabili- 
ties or students in Title 1 pro- 
grams? Do school staff expect and 
help them to learn what other stu- 
dents are supposed to know? Or 



are they placed in low- track cours- 
es with lower standards? 

• How well are students meeting the 
content and performance standards? 



How do teachers heip each student ieam best? 

Not all students Ieam the same way. Good schools use many meth- 
ods to help students Ieam: 

•Teachers don’t just lecture or ask students to read textbooks.They use 
pictures, charts, and hands-on projects. 

• Students don’t just sit at their desks. They do projects that push them 
to explore, test what they know, and show what they have learned in 
creative ways. 

• Children with limited English are taught In their first language. 

• Students with disabilities learn in the regular classroom. But they get 
support services to help them if they need it. 

• Students who fall behind can get tutoring and one-on-one help. 

• Students can Ieam and take tests using Braille, tapes, and computers. 



MHiat is Tracking and Why Shouid i Be Concerned? 

Tracking is sometimes called “ability grouping.’’ Schools often use it to group children who seem to be at the 
same level of learning. Sometimes a teacher will group children to teach subjects like math and reading. Other 
times, a teacher will have a whole class of “slow” or “gifted’’ learners. In middle and high school, “regular” and 
“advanced” students are often in different programs. 

All too often, schools don’t tell parents about these placement decisions. Being in a low track can mean your 
child is learning to a lower standard.Thls can harm her education, her self-confidence, and her future. 

Schools say that “tracking” makes it easier for teachers. But research shows it’s bad for students. Students 
in low groups perform at a higher level when they move to a mixed group.Their self-esteem also goes up. 
Who wants to be stuck at the bottom? And “high level” students Ieam just as well in mixed groups. 

Your child has every right to a high quality education. What If he is placed In a group that you think 
might limit his education? Or lower his self-confidence? Insist on meeting with his teacher or a 
guidance counselor. Don’t hesitate to ask the reason for such a decision. Share your concerns. He 
should not get a lesser education based on a test. Or a teachei^ sense that he’s not as smart as his 
classmates. 

Your child should not be put In a program that isn’t designed to help students meet high standards. 



What kind of 
information can 
I get by using a 
FOIA request? 

Some examples: 

• School policies and decisions, 
inciuding those on tracking. 

• School suspension rates. 

Your schooi may coiiect this 
information by type of stu- 
dent suspended: boys/girls, 
African American/Hispanic/ 
White/ Asian. 

• School, state or district 
standards, and how many 
students are meeting the 
standards. 

• School plans for federal and 
state programs^— or what 
schools say they'll do. 



What can i do if my 
child isn’t meeting high 
standards? 

Check to make sure your child s 
program (courses and textbooks) 
matches what the standards say your 
child should be learning. If not, 
meet with the principal about 
changing your child’s program. 

(See page 17.) 

What if the program does match 
the standards, but my child is not 
learning? 

Ask to meet with your child’s 
teachers and guidance counselor. 
Look over your child’s school 
records, including tests and test 
results. Ask if there are areas of 
knowledge where your child does not 
meet the state or local standards. You 
have a right to expect that school 
staff will help your child to reach the 
standards set for all students. 



If you’re not 
satisfied with what 
the school says, you 
can meet with an 
advocate or a legal 
services attorney. 

There are legal tools 
that can to help make 
sure that all students 
reach the new, higher 
standards. 

To find out about track- 
ing at your school, ask for 
the school s policy on student 
placement. If the school does 
use tracking, it may mean that 
many students are not being taught 
to high standards. You can also ask 
for information about how well stu- 
dents are doing at the school. Your 
state has a Freedom of Information 
Act (FOIA). It gives you the right 
to get copies of public records. (See 
box at left.) 






What must the school do to help me use ^ 

Under the Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act (FERPA), 



schools MUST: 



•Tell you about the different kinds of records it keeps about childreifi;^^'^' M^ 
and the different places it keeps them. 






• Answer your request to see your child's records within' 45 - days. 

• Explain anything in your child*^ school records that you don't' 

understand. ‘‘ •’ "V- -o.:/ 






* Give you copies of the records if you need copies to be able to study 
and review them. A parent who can't go to the school because of ^ ] 

health or transportation problems should receive copies under this' 
rule. So should a parent who needs outside help to understand infor- 
mation in the records. ■ 



The school may not charge for copies if the fee keeps a parent from 
being able to study and review the records. Fees for copying should be 
lowered or waived for parents who cannot afford them. 



Po I have a right to see 
my child’s school records? 

The Family Educational Rights 
and Privacy Act (FERPA) gives par- 
ents the right to see, understand, 
and correct their children’s school 
records. Some states have a school 
records law, too. In these states, par- 
ents have all the federal rights in 
FERPA, plus all the rights in the 
state law. 

Parents have the right to see any- 
thing that the law says is an “educa- 
tion record.” Under FERPA, an 
“education record” is almost any 
record kept by the school about your 
child. This includes information in 
writing, on tape, on film, in comput- 
ers, and in any other form. 




What if my child*s school 
records are wrong? 

If you find that a record 
is wrong, you have the 
right to ask the school 
to change it. If infor- 
mation in the record 
violates your child’s 
privacy, ask the 
school to change 
the record. 

If the school 
will not change the 
record, you have the right to a hear- 
ing. At the hearing, you need to 
show that the record contains wrong 
or improper intormation. If you win, 
the school must correct it. If you 
don’t win, you still have the right to 
state in your own words why the 
record is wrong. The school must 
keep your statement in your child’s 
record. 



What can I do if the school won't 
let me see or change the records? 

You may complain in writing to 
U.S. Department of Education. 
Write a letter, and explain all the 
details of what has happened. Send 
copies of any letters to or from the 
school, and anything else that sup- 
ports your case. Send complaints to: 

Family Policy Compliance Office 

U.S. Department of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202-4605. 

The Department of Education 
will investigate. If it finds that the 
school violated FERPA, it will order 
the school to correct its mistakes 
and obey the law. 



Inhere can I get more information? 

For general information about education, call the U.S. Department of 
Education toll-free at 1-800-USA-LEARN. (872-5327). 

If your child has a disability, call the National Information Center 
for Children and Youth with Disabilities (NICHCY) toll-free at 
1-800-695-0285. NICHCY can answer questions, refer you to other 
groups, and send publications. 

To learn more about being involved in your child’s education, these 
books can help. Most local public libraries will have them: 

Preschool: Ellen Galinsky and Judy David, The Preschool Years: Family 
Strategies That Work (Pantheon Books, New York, 1989). 

Elementary: Joanne Oppenheim, The Elementary School Handbook: 
Making the Most of Your Children's Education (Pantheon Books, New York, 
1988). 

Middle School: Dr. Kenneth Shore, The Public School Handbook: How 
to Make the Most of Your Child's Education from Kindergarten Through 
Middle School (Simon and Schuster, New York, 1994). 

High School: Susan Otterbourg, Parent Involvement Handbook 
(Educational Publishing Group, Boston, 1994). To order a copy for $7.95, 
call 1-800-927-6006. 




Do I have a right to 
speak out? 

Under the First 
Amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution, parents 
have the right to free 
speech. This means 
the right to speak, 
pass out materials, 
form a group with 
others, peacefully 
demonstrate, and ask 
for change. The school 
cannot punish you or your 
child for doing any of these 
things. 





1. Title I : 

Making Sure My Child Is Learning 



s your child falling behind in 
school? What about the other 
students? You have a right to be 
involved in making sure that 
they are learning. 

Nearly all states have set high 
standards for all students. Schools 
must design programs to help stu- 
dents meet these standards. But if 
your school gets Title 1 funds* federal 
law gives you special tools to become 
involved. 



Does my child's school 
have a Title I Program? 

Ask your child's teacher or other 
parents. If they’re not sure* your 
school or school district office will 
know. First* Title I funds go to the 
school district. Then the money goes 
to schools that have a higher per- 
cent of low-income families than 
other schools. 



How can I tell if the Title I 
program in my child's 
school is working? 

It’s working if all students meet 
the standards. If they don’t meet 
them noiu, the school should he 
making enough progress that all stu- 
dents tvill meet these goals soon. To 
tell if a school is making progress* 
ask to see “assessment” results — 
usually on a statewide test. Often 
these are printed in the local news- 
paper. The results should show it 
Title I students are meeting the stan 
dards set for all students. 

Then ask to see all the ways the 
school has measured your own 
child’s progress. When are tests 
given? How are results used? The 
answers to these questions should 
help you, your child* and the school 
know whether she is meeting the 
standards. If not, the school should 
give her the extra help she needs. 








What if the program isn^t work- 
ing? The parent involvement policy 
should say how parents and the 
school will decide to improve it. 

Look in the policy, too, for what 
training the school offers parents to 
help you become full partners. 

How can I become 
involved? 

1 . Talk to other parents. Ask if there 
is a Title 1 parent group. It might 
be its own group, or it might be 
part of the school’s PTA or parent 
group. Find out what it s doing 
and join in. Ask if they’ve been 
involved in writing a parent 
involvement policy. 

2. If there isn’t an active parent 
group* ask to see your school’s 
Parent Involvement Policy. Each 
Title I school must have one. 
Parents and the school must write 
the policy together. And parents 
must agree to it. It should describe 
how parents will be partners in 
writing the school’s Title I plan. 



What If my school doesn*t have a good Title I 
parent involvement policy? 

I .Join other parents. You know parents have a right to be included in 
key decisions about the Title I program. 

2. Let the school and the district know that you know. Show them this 
write-up. 

3. Ask other groups in your community to help you. (The NAACP, the 
Urban League, Legal Services offices, ASPIRA^ and civic organizations 
often work on education issues.) 



It should also spell out how par- 
ents will help review the program 
to see if it is working. 

Each school district that gets Title 

' , I money must have a district-level 
parent involvement policy, too. 

3. Look at the School-Parent 
Compact. It’s part of the parent 
involvement policy. It should say 
how the school will keep you 
informed. The compact says how 
the school will give one-on-one 
help to students who need it. It 
also says how the school will sup- 
port parent involvement, includ- 
ing training. Finally, it says how 
parents will support their child’s 
education. For example, parents 
might agree to ask their child 
about homework, or call the 
school once a month to find out 
how their child is doing. 

4. Talk to people about starting a 
Title I parent group. Start with 
other parents. Talk to the Title I 
teachers, counselors and the prin- 
cipal, too. 



What do I have a right 
to expect from my 
chllif s Title I school? 

• All students are taught to 
meet the same high stan- 
dards. To reach these high 
levels, students get a richer, 
more intense program, not a 
slower one. No child learns 
just ‘‘the basics.” 

* The materials and teaching 
challenge students and get 
them actively involved. 

* Students who need one-on- 
one help get it. And students 
get extra help when they 
need it so they don’t fall 
behind. 

• The teaching works. If stu- 
dents aren’t learning, the 
school community figures 
out why not, and fixes the 
problems. 

•The teachers are highly qual- 
ified.They believe that all stu- 
dents can learn.They spend 
lots of time learning new 
skills, to help every child 
meet the high standards. 
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Programs fha 
Your Child Uarr 




t. IPEA: A federal Law That Poes to Pat for 
Students with Disabilities 



D oes your child have a 

disability? IDEA gives you 
and your child important 
rights to get help. 

What is IDEA? 

IDEA is the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act. Before 
IDEA, many schools refused to edu- 
cate children with disabilities. Other 
schools let them in, but gave them a 
third-rate education. Often, children 
were called “behavior problems” and 
expelled. Now public schools must 
educate children with disabilities. 

IDEA protects young people (ages 
3-21) with any disabilities listed in 
the law. These are autism, mental 
retardation, problems with seeing or 
hearing, and problems with speech 
or language. They also include emo- 
tional disturbance, brain injury, 
problems with bones or muscles, and 
specific learning disabilities. And 
they include health problems that 
affect a child’s energy or alertness in 
school. 



Under IDEA, schools may not 
assume that your child can’t learn 
what other children are learning 
simply because he has a certain dis- 
ability. Your child’s special education 
and support services must help him 
learn what all other children are 
learning. Children with disabilities 
are expected to meet the same high 
standards as all other children. 



How Can I Be Involved? 

1. Ask the School to Evaluate 
Your Child, Before your child can 
receive special education services, 
the school must study her possible 
disability and educational needs. 
TTiis is called an “education evalua- 
tion.” You have the right to request 
one. You also have the right to ask 



What does IDEA mean for my child? 

Children murt: receive what IDEA calls a **free appropriate public 
education/’ This is m^e up of two parts: “special education” and 
“related services/’\^^;^^^^^ . 

' Special education means teachingvthat Is specially designed to meet 
your child^ needs* it:csm take place anywhere* In fact, under IDEA 
schools must give: your child the extra services she needs to learn in 
the regular classroom*The school can’t keep her out of the regular 
classroom unless her needs can’t:be met there, even with special teach- 
ing and extra services. 

Reiated services are support services a child may need to help him 
learn* Examples of related services are transportation, counseling, phys- 
ical therapy, and help from a school nurse.They also include parent 
training, a one-to-one aide, or a computer or tape recorder. Only if 
your child needs special education can he get related services. 
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for a new evaluation any time you 
believe that new information about 
your child is needed. 

What if I disagree with the school's 
evaluation^ You may go outside the 
school system and have another one 
done. Unless the school can prove 
that its evaluation met all IDEA 
requirements, it must pay for this 
independent evaluation. 

2. Take Part in Individualized 
Education Program (lEP) 

Meetings. An lEP describes the spe- 
cial education and related services 
your child will get over the next 
year. After he’s evaluated, and at 
least once a year after that, the 
school will meet with you to develop 
an lEP. The school must give your 
child everything in the lEP 

As your child’s parent, you are a 
key member of the lEP team. 

Schools must make it easy for you to 
take part in lEP meetings. Meetings 
must be held at a time and place 
that is good for you. The school 
must provide a translator if you 
need one. 

What if I cant attends The school 
must try to find a way for you to take 
part in writing the lEP, such as by 
telephone. 

What if the school lyants to change 
the lEP? It must tell you in writing 
and hold another lEP meeting. You 
may call a meeting to review or 
change your child’s lEP at any time. 

3. Look At Your Child^s 
Education Records You have the 
right to see all your child’s records 
and to have school staff explain 
them. 



What can I do if I don’t agree with the school? 

If you disagree with any school action or decision about your child, you 
have the right to ask for a hearing. A hearing allows both sides to present 
their story to a neutral hearing officer. For example, you might disagree 
about what should be in her lEP. Or if she qualifies for help. Or if your 
child is not getting what’s in her lEP. 

At the hearing, you will have a chance to prove that the school is vio- 
lating IDEA. You can question school witnesses. You may have a lawyer 
or other person who knows about IDEA to help you. If you win, the 
school system may have to pay for your lawyer. If you lose, you may file a 
lawsuit in court. 

If you don’t want a hearing, you may file a complaint with your state 
department of education. The state will investigate to see if the school has 
violated IDEA. In some states, you may also ask for a mediator. A neutral 
person will meet with you and the school to try to solve the dispute. 



What is in an ItP? 

An Individualized Education 

Plan (lEP ) should spell out 

several things: 

1. The special education and 
related services your child 
will be getting over the 
next year. 

2. What your child should 

do to reach the high 
standards set for all 
students. > • 

3. The kind of help your ' 

child needs to meet 
that goal. ® 

4. The steps that teachers, 
aides, and other staff will 
take to get your child there. 







3. Vocational Education and School-to-Wbrk: 
Preparing for College and Career 



I S your student in a vocational 
education program, or thinking 
about entering one? Vocational 
courses that teach about work 
and industry can be useful. Many 
students enjoy the hands-on learning 
and look forward to getting jobs. 
Vocational classes can also help stU' 
dents to learn academics, like writ' 
ing and science. 

But if vocational programs limit 
future options, they can hurt stU' 
dents. Suppose your student learns 
how to do one job, such as nurse’s 
assistant? What if she later changes 
her goals, or the job isn’t there, or 
job skills change? Her time was wast' 
ed. In many cases, these jobs are 
loW'pay and dead-end. 

Vocational programs vary in how 
good they are, and how fair they are 
(see the box). Two different federal 
laws set requirements for vocational 
programs. They are the Perkins Act 
and the SchoohtO'Work 
Opportunities Act. (The Perkins 
Act is short for “The Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational and Applied Technology 
Education Act.”) School ^2 follows 
the law. School #1 doesn’t. 




Compare these schools. 

Which one would you pick for your student? 



School #1 has two programs. In the 
Food Services Program, students 
learn to cut vegetables, make 
simple recipes, and serve food. 

Some graduates work in ; t; 
cafeterias. In another part 
of the school, the Hotel 
smd Restaurant Academy 
teaches students how to 
manage restaurants and , 
hotels. Students learn to 
keep accounts arid design 
and cook complex menus, 

However, students can enroll in 
the Academy only if they have A;s 
and B’s. Academic, courses like niatK are 
taught apart from the vocational programs. 







School #2 has a Hospitality Program. It takes all students who apply. 
These students start and run real restaurants. They take tunis doing 
everything from finances to cooking. On a field trip, students compare 
prices for supplies. They go to a bank to apply for small business loans. 
Students cater events for local groups. In chemistry class, they learn how 
to tell what chemicals are in the food. They also study the research about 
whether the chemicals are harmful. A bilingual teacher helps students 
who are not fluent in English. When students graduate, they can choose 
whether to go to college or to work. 
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VVhat Would My 
Student Learn About a 
Whole Industry? 

The law says students should 
ieam eight aspects of the indus- 
try they study. 

• Planning, finance, and man- 
agement in the industry 

• The principles behind how 
the technology works and why 

• How goods and services are 
produced 

• Community and environmen- 
tal issues to understand how 
the industry affects other peo- 
ple and the world 

• Labor issues and health and 
safety so that they can use 
their rights and protect them- 
selves. 



Most school districts get Perkins 
or School'tO'Work funds, or both. 
Find out if your district does. If so, 
then it has to obey that law. Under 
those laws: 

• Programs must blend vocational 
and academic education. 

Teachers help students connect 
vocational studies to academic 
subjects. Big projects, such as 
starting and running a health clin- 
ic, are one way to combine sub- 
jects. Students apply what they 
learn. 

• Programs must incltide strong 
academic content. The same 
high standards apply to all stu- 
dents. Programs prepare all stu- 
dents for four-year colleges, as well 



as for work. High school programs 
should connect students to 
colleges. 

• Programs must teach students all 
aspects of the industry they are 
studying. Good programs don’t 
teach just technical skills, like 
repairing a car. They also teach 
students about how businesses 
operate. Like how a car repair 
business works and about the 
industry as a whole. 

Students who understand all 
about an industry can move into 
better paid, more responsible jobs. 
They are more in control of their 
careers. If there are no repair 
shops in their neighborhood, they 
can work to bring one in. Or open 
their own. They are also better 
equipped to change fields. If you 
know how to write a business plan 
for a repair shop, then it’s not as 
hard to write one for another kind 
of business. (See box at left.) 

• Programs can't discriminate on 
the basis of disability, poverty, 
poor English, sex, or low grades 
or test scores. Civil rights laws 
also bar racial discrimination. 



• Programs must provide ccnmsel^ 
ing and special services for stu- 
dents who need them, A student 
may need counseling to under- 
stand the program and her career 
options. A student with disabili- 
ties may need to take tests in a dif- 
ferent way. Another student may 
need tutoring or help with 
English. If some types of students 
don’t enroll or do as well as others, 
the school must work with the 
community to figure out what’s 
wrong with the program. Then it 
must take steps to change it. 

The Perkins Act and the School- 
to-Work Opportunities Act also 
require that schools collect informa- 
tion to improve their programs. 
Parents, students, teachers, and 
community members have the 
right to a real say in decisions about 
the program. 

Programs like this can help neigh- 
borhoods in another way. The laws 
say that federal money can be used to 
help students and teachers study their 
community. Then they can work to 
meet community needs — like hous- 
ing, health, or child care. This “com- 
munity development” approach can 
help low-income areas solve local 
problems and create new jobs. 
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Community Action for 
Pubiic Schoois 




e invite you to be part of our network, 
Community Action for Public Schools 
(CAPS). TTiis is a new effort at the Center 
for Law and Education. CAPS can link you 
to other people who are working to improve schools and 
make their communities stronger. CAPS members 
believe that together we can change schools. We want 
them to become: 

!• Good Schools. All children have the right to 
attend good public schools. All students should 
learn what they need to go on to college and have a 
rewarding career. 

2. Fair Schools. Good schools give all students a 
chance to learn at a high level. Not only should 
they be taught well, but they should also get the 
supports they need to succeed. 

3. Democratic Schools. To be both good and fair, 
schools must work as partners — 

with families, so they can take part in deciding what 
schools will be like and become effective members of 
the community. 

with community groups, so they can expand the 
chances kids have to learn and work to build a better 
life in the community. 

with students, so they can take part in decisions 
that affect their lives. And learn first-hand how 
democracy works. 
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If you like these ideas, please join us. We can tell you 
what other people are doing, answer your questions, and let 
you know about good programs and materials. Call or write: 

Center for Law and Education 

Community Action for Public Schools (CAPS) 

1875 Connecticut Avenue, NW, Suite 510 

Washington, D.C. 20009 

Phone: (202) 986-3000 

Fax: (202) 986-6648 

E-mail: cledc@erols.com 

http://www.cleweb.org 











This booklet was published with generous support 
from Lilly Endowment Inc., Kraft Foods Inc., and the 
Ewing Marion Kauffman Foundation. 
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U stedes son las personas mas importantes 
en la vida de sus ninos, Nadie tendra una 
mayor influencia tanto en su buen 
rendimiento escolar como a traves de sus 
vidas. A nadie les importan tanto sus ninos 
como a ustedes. 
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la escuela 



Ustedes les ensenan a sus ninos sus 
primeras lecciones sobre su desarrollo. Ustedes 
los guian a traves de la escuela. Ustedes se ase- 
guran de que ellos scan tratados justamente. 
^Por que no tomar parte en decisiones claves 
sobre su educacion? Solo con su direccion sus 
ninos podran aprender todo lo necesario para 
tener exito en el futuro. 
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§e|tudjantes que no hahl|ri^^g^^^ 



Esto no es solo sentido comun. Esta respal- 
dado por 30 anos de investigacion. Cuando las 
familias participan, los ninos rinden mejor en la 
escuela. Las escuelas tambien mejoran. 
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Sus hijos tienen derecho a una buena educaci6n?Y 1^ la escuela si usted participa. 

2Qu 6 tan bien involucra su escuela a las familias? Cosas que pu^e hacer e instrumentos que le 

pueden ayudar.^J|^’^ / ' ' 

lC6mo son los nines a esta edad? lQa€ debe estar a^ndiendo a nacer mi nino preescolar? 
Qd€ buscar en un buen programa preescol^^^^4l@??^^ hacer. 

... i(p6mo sabr6 si mi nino 

^ Los Afibs de la ^uela Mmai^^^F^li^td 



2Qu 6 debe estar aprendiendo mi hifto? iQu6 pu^o hacer si mi niftb hene un problema? 

Qu6 buscar en una buena escuela. 

Los Aiios de la Escuela MedlaJ>^gina 14 

iC6mo son los nines a esta edad? lQ\x€ deben estar aprendiendo a hacer? Algunas preguntas para 
hacerle a su nino sobre la escuela. Consejos para tratar problemas. 

^ Los ARos de la Escuela Secundaria..Paglna 18 > 

Qu6 buscar en una buena escuela secundaria. Preguntas para hacerle a su estudiante. Algunas 
cosas que debe estar aprendiendo su hijo. Seftales de desercibn escolar. 

> Normas de Mayor Calldad para Todos los Estudlantes: 

Lo que usted debe Saber y Los derechos que Puede Utillzar..Paglna 22 > 

Las nuevas leyes dicen que TODOS los ninos deben aprender de acuerdo a normas altas. iQub 
debo saber y preguntar sobre las normas en la escuela? lQu€ puedo hacer si mi nino no estd 
cumpliendo con ellas? ^Cudles son los derechos de los alumnos que no hablan Inglbs? ^Cudles 
son mis derechos para obtener informacibn y expresar mis opiniones? 



4^ Donde obtener ma InformacIonJP^glna 25 > 

> Programas Federales Claves para NIRosJ’agIna 26 ^ 

>dC6mo puede TItulo I ayudar a ml nlRoP.J’aglna 26 > 

^dQue hacer si ml nIRo es mInusvalldo?..Pagina 28 > 

esta en un programa de Educaclon Vocacional o en uno de transl- 
cion Escuela-Trabaio? JPagIna 30 > 

Lo que debe saber. Y lo que tiene derecho a esperar. 




^ Acclon Comunitaria para las Escuelas PubllcasJPagIna 32 ^ 
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Mientras sus ninos asisten a la 
escuela, tengan presente estos puntos. 

1. Sus ninos tienen derecho a una 
buena educacion. Y ustedes 
tienen derechos para asegurarse 
de que la obtengan. Sus ninos no 
s6lo deben ser bien educados, sino 
tambi^n deben recibir el apoyo 
que necesitan para aprender. Esto 
incluye ensenarles en el idioma de 
su hogar hasta que aprendan bien 
el Ingles. Ustedes pueden y deben 
esperar esto de sus escuelas. 

2. Los educadores podrdn ser 
expertos en c6mo ensenar, pero 



ustedes son expertos en sus pro^ 
pios ninos* La escuela debe 
involucrarlos en decisiones sobre 
su futuro, Esto significa tener voz 
en lo que su nino estd aprendien- 
do, su ubicacidn, y lo que pasa si 
no estd aprendiendo. 

3* Sus ninos necesitan que ustedes 
pardcipen hasta que completen 
la escuela secundaria* Digan lo 
que digan, los estudiantes mayores 
quieren que sus padres participen. 
Sus ninos se sienten mucho mis 
seguros cuando ustedes saben lo 
que estd pasando en la escuela y 
como les pueden ayudar. 



Vc’u Elios qiiiereh tz^ajar con las escueli^ baxa^ayud^ 
— SUS ninos a. ser nersnnas mn las sioniipnrps 




4 ^.\:fipTtndex a expresaise men y. a preguntar de‘^erdo:a^ 
al^^. 

!|«0n Cuw^d: 

f^ bsbei usar el cuidado.de la salud, ser saludable^yprote'. l 

AAi* eif comispt/HoiH i am mW ^ 



^ . Ii»lener cbn^ en si milmo'^y TOnsar^ profund^iaitef 

: . sobre sus valores. Sentiise eh control de sus vidas y/piac?* ri 
ticar auto-cbn ttoL. Tener amiaos^ v relarinhes 










Cludadanos Producfivds de la 
'OomunldacT^;pf ' ■; ^ 

tespohsablemente, trat^ otra gente con 
; respeto (y esperar lo mismo) y defender lo que es justo. 

. normas alias para su trabajo. Tratsi de mejorar 

Lv - la coimunidad y el ihurido. V * ♦ ‘ 
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Defendiendo a 
Su NIfio 

En muchos lugares, las escue- 
las quieren que los padres traba' 
jen con sus niftos en el hogar. 
Pero es tan importante asegu- 
rarse que sus ninos reciban una 
buena educacidn en la escuela. 



★ Hable con los maestros 
sobre el progreso de su 
nino. Si no estd en el 
programa adecuado, 
puede pedir un cambio. 

★ Revise las notas y los 
resultados de los 
examenes. Pida ayuda si 
esta atrasado. 

★ Averigiie las normas 
escolares sobre lo que 
deben aprender todos 
los alumnos. Pregunte 
cudntos alumnos estdn 
cumpliendo con ellas. 
Pregunte sobre el pro- 
greso de la escuela. 

(Vea la pagina 22) 



Si no le gustan las respuestas, 
hable con otras familias. 
Reunase con el director y maes- 
tros. Diga que los padres nece- 
sitan participar mds. Oftezcase 
para trabajar con otros padres y 
maestros para ayudarles a sus 
ninos en su rendimiento 
acaddmico. 
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4* En todo el pais, los padres estin 
dirigiendo nuevos programas 
para mejorar la ensenanza* En el 
proyecto “Right Question**, 
padres latinos les preguntan a los 
maestros sobre lo que sus ninos 
estdn aprendiendo. Familias indf" 
genas en Acoma Pueblo, crean 
respeto por la tierra a trav^s del 
curso de estudios en la Escuela 

tan Blen la 

Sscuela Involuora a las 
Familias? 

2?uede responder afirmativa- 
mente estas preguntas? Si es asf, 
probablemente su escuela tiene 
^xito en que las familias par** 
ticipen. 

it Su escuela: 

iLos invita a visitar la 
escuela? avisa c6mo le 
va a su nino en sus materias? 
^Les da oportunidades para 
hablar con los maestros? 

it Su escuela: 

Tiene normas altas y les 
explica cuales son ^stas? 
^Explica el programa en el 
cual estd su nino y les da 
informaci6n sobre ^ste? ^Le 
proporciona ayuda adicional 
a su nino si la necesita? 

it Su escuela: 

^Involucra a los padres en 
mejorar la escuela? 

^Presenta otros padres y 
maestros? ^Si su nino tiene 
un problema, les ayuda? 



“Generator**, En el programa de 
“Alumnos del Siglo Veinte**, 
padres afficanO'-americanos guian 
sus alumnos hacia los estudios 
superiores, A trav^s de centros de 
recursos familiares, familias 
pobres pueden obtener ayuda 
como tutores, cuidado de la salud 
y consejerfa, 

^Por qu^ no hay estas cosas donde 

usted vive? 

5* No lo haga usted solo* Averigiie 
lo que los detnds padres quieren 
para sus ninos* Una vez que 
est^n de acuerdo con sus metas, 
traten de obtenerlas en equipo. 
Para que su nino reciba una 
mejor educacidn es posible que 
las cosas cambien. Si parece que 
su nino no estd aprendiendo, 
hable con los maestros. Pero, iqu^ 
tal que muchos ninos de la clase 
tambi^n estdn retrasados? Forme 
un equipo con otros padres para 
averigiiar por qu^. Pregunte qu^ 
piensa hacer la escuela. Para 
alcanzar las metas de todos los 
ninos, pueden necesitar mejores 
clases o ayuda adicional. Es posi^ 
ble que los maestros tambi^n 
necesiten entrenamiento y apoyo. 

6* Hay instrumentos que le pueden 
ayudar* Este libro forma parte del 
paquete “Apoyando a Nuestros 
Ninos**. Si quiere comenzar un 
nuevo programa en su escuela, 
utilice “Aprendiendo de los 
Demds**. Es un cuademo que 
describe buenos programas. 
Cataloga recursos que le pueden 
ayudar. Otro cuademo, 
Instrumentos para Manana, le 



muestra c6mo enterarse de lo que 
la gente en su comunidad escolar 
quiere. (Para mayor informaci6n, 
llame al numero que aparece en la 
ultima pdgina.) 

Este libro es tambi^n un instru- 
mento, En las pr6ximas pdginas, pre- 
sentamos una lista de ideas de c6mo 
participar desde la escuela preescolar 
hasta la escuela secundaria. Luego 
hablaremos sobre normas altas para 
todos los alumnos y qu^ debe hacer 
si su nino no las estd cumpliendo. 
Tambi^n hablaremos sobre derechos 
para obtener y usar informaci6n. ^Su 
nino estd en un programa federal 
como Tftulo I, IDEA o Educacidn 
Vocacional? Las hojas informativas 
al final de este libro le informarln lo 
que debe esperar y le explicarln sus 
derechos para participar. 

Por favor conserve este libro. 
Puede usarlo para ayudarle a sus 
escuelas a mejorar. Mu^streselo a 
otros padres y maestros. Cuando los 
padres comprenden sus derechos, las 
escuelas los respetan, Recuerde esto. 
No es solo su derecho de participar, 
sino que es lo carrecto* 

Les deseamos lo mejor. Por favor 
dfganos c6mo les va y si podemos 
ayudar. 




Anne T. Henderson 



para Center for Law and Education y 
Academy for Educational 
Development 
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dCuales son los derechos de los alumnos con un 
conocimlenfo 



Las escuelas deben tratar las necesidades de los alumnos con un 
conocimlento llmitado del Ingl6s. Estos alumnos tienen derecho de 
apirender lo que los otros alumnos estin :q>rendlendo.Adem^ las escue- 
las deben ayudar a estos alumnos a leer, escribir y hablar blen el Inglis. 

TItuloVI del Acta de Derechos Chriles de 1964 y el Acta para igualdad 
de Oportunidades Educacionales son leyes federates. Estas exigen que 
las escuelas ayuden a los alumnos con un conocimlento llmitado del 
Ihgl6s para que participen de una manera significativa. Algunos estados 
tienen leyes que proporclonan derechos adiclonales y m6s fiiertes a los 
alumnos con un conocimlento llmitado del Ingl6s. 



Los maestros saben que a los 

ninos les ira mejor y la escuela 

mejorarf si los padres: 

★ Se sienten con confian- 
za de ir a la escuela. 

★ Hablan a tnenudo con 
los maestros. 

★ Apoyan la ensenanza 
de los ninos en el 
hogar. 

★ Controlan el progreso 
de sus ninos en la 
escuela. 

★ Presionan a la escuela 
para que les ofrezca una 
educacion a todos los 
ninos. 

★ Apoyan cambios que 
mejoraran la escuela. 



Las escuelas pueden usar otros m^todos para enseflar a los alumnos 
con un conocimlento llmitado del Ingids. Pueden eleglr concentrarse en 
enseAar Ingles a estos alumnos, antes de enseflarles otras asignaturas 
(por ejempio, matem&tica y clencia) en lngl(§s. O, las escuelas pueden 
enseflar todas las asignaturas usando el Ingl6s y el Idloma matemo. 
Cualquier m^todo que use la escuela, debe fiincionar. Los alumnos 
deben estar listos para seguir el curso de estudio complete dentro de 
un mfnimo de tiempo. 

• Los alumnos con un conocimlento llmitado del Ingids deben reciblr 
suficientes servicios de apoyo para participar en el programa escolar. 

• Los maestros en los program as bilingties deben hablar, leer y escribir 
en Ingl^ y en el idloma matemo del aiumno. Ademds, deben saber 
enseflar asignaturas acad^micas, tales como matemdtica y lectura. 

• Si la escuela cree que su nlflo prodrii tener un problema, como por 
ejempio ayuda con educacl6n especial, la escuela debe administar 
pruebas a su nlflo en su Idloma matemo. 

• Las escuelas deben proporcionar a los padres Informacldn sobre la 
educacidn de su nlflo en su idloma matemo. Los padres que desean 
mis ayuda deben solicitar un intirprete para la reunidn sobre su nlflo. 

Observacidn: Las escuelas publicas no pueden negarse a educar a los 
alumnos por causa de su estado o la situacl6n de inmigraclon de sus 
padres. 

^Acaso piensa que su nlflo no esti aprendlendo Inglis, esti retrasado, o 
no esti aprendiendo de acuerdo a normas altas? ^Acaso su escuela se 
niega a proporcionarle informacl6n en un idioma que usted compren- 
da? Para mayor lnformacl6n y para discutir c6mo presentar una queja, 
llame a la Oficina de Derechos Civlles de los Estados Onidos (OCR). 
Para averiguar el numero de las oficlnas reglonales de OCR o para 
mayor Informacidn en EspaAol, llame al I -800-42 1 -3481. 
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Los Afios Preescolares: 
Preparwdose para la Escuela 












■k . 
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L os nifios de tres y cuatro anos de edad son muy 

activos. Hacen preguntas sobre todo lo que ven. 

Aman la aventura. A muchos les gusta mostrar 

lo que hacen. Les gusta estar con otros ninos y 
jugar en grupo. 

Cuando la nina es guiada en el juego, apr^l^ 
todos sus sentidos. Ella huele, toca„es^aK;^iBi; “ 
y ve. Usted le ensena a compartiia|^i^^^se bien' 
xon los demds. ^ 

u^ted en,sus n^&es^d^fE„tre los tres y „ 

nuevas. Usted 16 vei 4 curioso y con deseos de 
hablai; *' 

. ; lista para probu cosas 

quiere. exploit formas y colores/ psifa 
ibujar y construir.,Es^ Usta para aprender c 6 mo 

^ciqi^ las coss^i 6 que explore V apren- 

^ sobre el niundoll , - 






' A?-' ■ 






,;r /i'v*.’ 



■I .(g 

r4:^' 
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<Qui Pebe Estar Aprendlendo a Haeer Mi Nlfio Preesoolar? 

Cuando los ninos preescolares tienen cuatro anos, pueden haeer estas cosas. 




* Contaf’algo que hizo. 

Vr Haeer y contestar preguntas. 

* ; r 

^ Saber los nombres y relaciones de las per- 
' sonas en su familia. 



- ■ 



er que las palabras estdn escritas con 
^ letras del alfabeto. 

'A: Mirar una foto y decir lo que es. 

■ -i 

.. ☆ Agriipar figuras y colores. 

v^^.jRecolectar lo que necesita para edmenzar un 
proyecto. A 

'Cantar, bailar y actuar cuentos y rimas \ 
infantiles. 



] -- ‘ - . -S' 



















-s i; .. -- 



. y recibir.abr 
☆"Recibir elo^Si^ 

T::ft:^^Pedir y obtener ayuda. 

^ 'Hiailar ;^bi« c6mo se siente y lo que estd 
pensando. . 

'k Haeer cosas por si mismo, como llenar un : ; 
vaso de agua. 

ir Despedirse de usted sin llorar. 
ir Sentirse bien al lado de alguien desconocido. " 

☆ ]ugar y ser amistoso con otros ninos. 

☆ Resolver disputas por tumos, cambiando 
juguetes, o dialogando. 














^ Tomar aire fresco y haeer ejercicio " 
diariamente. 

^ Saltar. ' : , 

'A' Subir y bajar escaleras. 

^ Correr y detenerse a una senal. 

^ Recoger cosas pequenas. 

Atrapar una pelota grande. 

★ Aprender por que es bueno mantenerse 
limpio. 

^ Saber nombrar las partes del cuerpo. 

'3^ Comer de todo. 

ic Cepillarse los dientes. 

ir Decir su direccidn y numero de tel^fono. 

Tener cuidado alrededor de personas 
desconocidas. 




-.r^? • ' h,M 



'A' Hablar cuando le cqnresponde. 

^ Seguir tratando, si falla la primera vez. 

ir Seleccionar su propia ropa. Vestirse sola. 

•At Botar o reciclar la basura. 

'A' Comprender lo que otras personas le piden 
que haga. Preguntar por qu^. 

it Terminar lo que comienza. 

^ Saber que las otras personas tambi^n tienen 
derechos y sentimientos. • v r -v . 

it Ayudar a tomar decisiones, tales como a 
d<5nde ir en una excursion familiar, -j. ; > . 









■■ -,y 
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dQue debo buscar en un 
Buen Programa 
Preescolar? 

Un buen programa preescolar es 
un lugar seguro, cuidadoso y estable. 
Un lugar que deja que los ninos 
prueben nuevas destrezas y exploren 
cosas nuevas. Busque lo siguiente: 

• Un miembro del personal que 
cuida no m^s de 2 beb^s, o 4 ninos 
pequenos, o 6^8 ninos de tres a 
cinco anos de edad. 

• Los ninos tienen bastante espacio 
para jugar y hacer ejercicio. 

• Los padres son bienvenidos. 
Ayudan en clase y tambien for- 
man parte del consejo direct ivo. 

• El arte de los ninos est^ en las 
paredes. 

• El personal anima a los ninos a 
construir, agrupar y jugar con bio- 
ques, juguetes y rompecabezas. 
Elios son estrictos pero no rudos. 
Los ninos cantan, bailan, dibujan, 
y juegan. Los ninos aprenden por 
medio de elogios y no vergiienzas. 

• El director es abierto y amistoso. 



....dY Que Debo 
Pregunfar? 

1. ^Qui^n est^ a cargo? ^Cuales son 
sus credenciales? ^Que busca 
cuando contrata al personal? 

2. ^Qu^ aprenden los ninos cada dia? 
^Hay arte, musica y cuentos? ^Hay 
juegos, rompecabezas, y activi- 
dades para contar y de ciencia? 

3. ^Los ninos pueden escoger algunas 
de sus actividades? 

4. ^Los ninos salen a tomar aire fres- 
co y hacer ejercicio? 

5. ^Que sirven al desayuno? 
^Almuerzo? ^Merienda? 







Ip: 



(^^sj^edo 
Hacer enC^? 



oil vooar 

Diarismiente trate de hablar 
' V^-coh su nino durainte por lo 

; ■•"-•-"I. V;-- ■, . 

tM^mehbs 30 mlhutos. Ei^uche. 



i 




•' L^ale diariamente. Anfmelo a 



.‘•leer’* miiwdo las fotos y; V‘ , 

-.S . . *T r ■ 7 M i .1 ... .. • : ■>•:>!!! • 

dici4ndole que son. Cu4ntele 

historias sobre su familiay - 

V - ^ - " > ' ' i 

i SUS tradiciones culturaes. . ! 

»: 

Coiiviertsi el tiempo de jugsu* ' 
i' 7 en aprender, ayudele a'^ren- 



der los colores, figurs^ 



■:] 







* Haga lina rutiha para qiie la 
siga. Esto ie ^lidari a ser; ^ 
ordenada y puntual. 

• Ens4flele que usar palabras 
es mejor que ^tar o pegar* / 

• Ueve a su hiflo al doctor y al 
dentista para, que lo examl-' 
hen. Haga que Ie mamlnen la 

X. vista y el oido. a XX’ . ■ ; X* . 

i X' ^ 

* LImite la televisidn. ' X 

‘ Seleccibne programas para /} 
niflos preescolares. -I ".'Xi; > 

.*-Explore.lugares de su cornu- X 
‘X hidad.Vaya a los parquesy'a 
X. la biblioteca.Visite el correo, ' 
la estacidn de ferrocarrilesy y 
V su lugar de trabajo. ' X' X:-, 

■V-'- . 
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^C6mo sabr4 si ml nffio 
neoesifa ayuda especial? 

Si su nino parece estar aprendien- 
do lentamente que los otros, 
averigiie por qu^. Problemas como 
6ste pueden indicar que necesita 
ayuda especial. 

Si su beb^ a los 3 meses no 
escucha su voz. Si su beb6 de 8 
meses no hace diferentes sonidos y 
caras. Si su bebe de 10 meses no 
mira a la gente cuando le hablan. Si 
su beb^ de 1 ano no senala los 
juguetes u otras cosas que desea. 



Si su nino de 2 anos sigue usando 
palabras linicas y frases y no habla en 
oraciones completas. Si no puede 
amontonar bloques o completar 
rompecabezas simples. Si le cuesta 
brincar o saltar en Unea recta. 

Si su nino de 3 anos no puede 
copiar figuras comunes, como un cir- 
culo o un cuadrado. Si no puede 
agrupar colores similares u objetos. 

Si nunca quiere jugar con otros 
ninos. Si fecilmente se siente 
molesto o enojado cuando trata de 
hacer deberes nuevos. 



Llame a su escuela o departamen- 
to de salud publica. Elios pueden 
ordenar una prueba para ver si su 
nino tiene necesidades especiales. 
Con base en los resultados de ^sta, 
su beb^ o nino pequeno podrfa 
recibir “Servicios de Intervenci6n 
Temprana”, los cuales son gratis. Los 
ninos de tres anos y mayores tarn- 
bi^n podrfan recibir otros servicios 
educativos gratis. 



Si su nino pequeno es lento para 
gatear, caminar o hablar. Si no puede 
decir m^ de cinco palabras a los 18 
meses. O seguir simples ordenes 
como “ven a donde papi” a los 20 
meses. O usar dos palabras juntas a 
los 24 meses. Si no puede tirar un 
juguete o una pelota, o dibujar con 
crayolas. 




Muchas familias estdn acudiendo a guarderlas infantiles y programas 
preescolares. Aquf los padres buscan cuidado de calidad mientras trabajan. 
Usted querrd un lugar donde los ninos puedan aprender las destrezas que 
necesitan para la escuela. 

Una Sala Cuna o Guarderfa Infentil cuida ninos durante jomadas par- 
ciales o durante todo el dfa. Algunos cobran s6lo lo que las femilias 
pueden pagar. 

Head Start, Even Start y Smart Start son programas federales o 
estatales. Estos son gratis para algunos ninos. Se encuentran en las escue- 
las publicas, iglesias, o centros comunitarios. 

Los centros preescolares a menudo son escuelas privadas administradas 
por grupos locales. Algunos pueden cobrar una cuota. 

En las Escuelas Preescolares Cooperativas los padres se tuman en ayu' 
dar en la sala de clases. A menudo cuestan menos. 

Los Grupos de Juego son administrados por grupos de padres. Las 
familias se tuman o se juntan en sus hogares, centros comunitarios, o en 
un parque. 

Clases en el YMCA, centros comunitarios, iglesias, o bibliotecas son 
gratis o de bajo costo. A menudo los padres se quedan durante la clase. 

Los Programas para Beb^s, Ninos Pequenos y Preescolares, para ninos 
j6venes minusv^lidos a menudo se realizan en la escuela o cerca de 
ella. Estos son gratis para los ninos minusv^lidos. 
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Pesfrezas Basicas 



L os mnos de cinco a nueve anos quieren que el 
mundo tenga sentido. Tambidn quieren hacer lo 
que se espera de ellos. De hecho, estos ninos 
siempre estda ^rendiendo. jAunque no sea lo 

que la maestra les estS ensenando! 

Como a los seis aiios, los ninos comprenden con- 
ceptos n^es — lo correcto e incorrecto, justo e 
mjusto. Coimenzan a aplicar estas reglas a eUos mis- 
mos y a los demds. Tambidn tienen una idea mds 
Clara sobre lo que es verdaderp y falso. 

Para el segundo y tercer grado, los ninos quieren 
tormar anustades y estar con otros ninos. Tambidn 
les psto hablar con adultos. A miichos les gusta , 
dear chistes. Estdn ttatando de expresarse de la ’ ' 
lorma que pueden. , . " ^ 

En 4to y 5to ^do, los ninos pueden sentarse v 
esmchar por mds tiempo. Aim, necesitan mantenerse 
ac&vos. Para comprender conceptos, como la 
grave^d o fracciones, los ninos necesitan ver y 
toc» las cosas. Tirar pelotas y cortar tortas~ les 

ayuda a aprender. Tambidn hace que la ensenanza 
sea mds divertida. 



Cada Afio en fa Escuefa... 

1 . Conozca al maestro. Hable sobre 
un talento o interes que su nine 
tenga. 

2. Revise los antecedentes acad6micos 
de su nino. Usted puede poner en 
duda cualquier cosa que no parezea 
correcta. (Vea la pagina 24.) 

3. Haga una cita con el maestro para 
visitar la sala de clase. ^Los ninos 
estdn ocupados aprendiendo, 
explorando y haciendo preguntas? 
iEl maestro los involucra a todos? 

4. Vaya a las conferencias de padres y 
maestros. Pregunte como le va a su 
nino y revise el boletm de notas. 

5. Hdgase socio de la Asociacion de 
Padres y Maestros (PTA) u otro 
grupo de padres. Asista a eventos 
escolares, como reuniones de 
puertas abiertas. 



dQue 9ebo Pregunfar en 
la Escuefa? 

1- zQud estd aprendiendo mi nino 
este ano? ^E1 maestro cubrira lo 
que los ninos de este curso deben 
aprender de acuerdo a las normas? 

2. iCdmo puedo saber si mi nino 
esti aprendiendo estas cosas? 
iCdmo le va en comparacion a sus 
companeros de clase? ^Que hara el 
maestro para saber si esti aprendi- 
endo o no? 

3. iA mi nino le cuesta aprender 
alguna materia? ^Que clase de 
ayuda necesita? ^Que clase de 
ayuda le estdn proporcionando? 

4. iMi nifto se lleva bien con los 
otros alumnos? 






un Problema en la Esouela? 



( 



el maestro, conseiero. 6 dimeton Hable con otms ZT^daT^'T T 

escuela.Ofre 2 casetrabalarcom« a PWale ayuda de la 

d6 por vencido. El oer, . Para mejorar las cosas. No se 

Pniblema 



Le cuesta aprender a leer 



Representa en la sala de 
clases 

Siente temor en el 
paradero del autobds o 
despuds de la escuela 

No le gusta la escuela o el 
maestro 



PIda un profesor particular. Pregunte edmo 
puede ayudar en casa. Sugiera que el maes- 
tro trate otro enfoque. (Vea la pigina 26.) 

Hable con su nIflaiQud plensaZVIsIte la sala 
de clase. fCdmo se relaclona el maestro con 
los nifiosl Pidale consejos a un asesor. 

Rednase con otros padrBs.Tdmesen vlgllan- 
do el paradero del autobds. Encuentre una 
nueva ruta para que su nifio camlne a casa. 
PIda que un alumno mayor camlne con ella. 

Escuche las preocupaclones de su nifio. 

Pfdale detalles sobre lo que esti mal.Visite 
la clase. Observe el estilo del maestro. 

Pfdale ideas al maestro. Si esto no funciona, 
hable con el director. Preguntele si su nlRo 
puede ser ubicado en otra clase. 



Le cuesta concentrarse 
en una tarea o recordar 
lo que le ban enseflado 



Esti aburrido, 
sin nnotfvacidn 



Pregdntele al maestro si su nifio esti hacien- 
do suflclente ejerciclo. Revise d6nde se sien- 
ta en la clase. Es posible que necesite estar 
alejado de aquellas cosas que lo distraen. 
Pfdale a los maestros que le den algunas tare- 
as que le ayuden a concenitrarse. Si esto no 
le ayuda, puede hablar con el director para 
obtener una evaluacidn. Si la evaluacidn indi- 
ca que hay un problema, su nifio puede 
recibir servicios especiales. 

(Vea la pdgina 28.) 

VIsIte la sala de clase. ^El maestro estimula a 
los alumnos y los anima a hacer preguntas? 
Sugiera que su nifio haga mds proyectos que 
lo dejen aprender por sf mismo. 
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5. ^*C6mo puedo trabajar con la 
escuela para apoyar la educacion 
de mi nino? 

6. ^Como puedo ayudar a mejorar la 
escuela? 

Preguntas para 



Para obtener una buena respuesta, 
no haga preguntas que puedan ser 
contestadas con un simple “si” 6 
no . 

1. ^Que te gusta de la escuela? 

2. ^Que te gustaria cambiar de la 
escuela? 

3. ^Quien se preocupa de ti en la 
escuela? ^Como sabes? ^C6mo 
obtienes ayuda si la necesitas? 

4. iQue estds aprendiendo ahora en 
la escuela? ^Trabajas con otros 
ninos en los proyectos? (Revise la 
respuesta de su nino con las nor^ 
mas. Vea la pagina 22). 

5. ^Qu^ es lo que no te gusta apren^ 
der? ^Por que? 

Que Buscar en una Buena 
^cuela Primaiia 



La escuela garantiza que todo 
nino tiene exito. Los ninos apren^ 
den de muchas maneras — en gru- 
pos pequenos, haciendo proyectos, 
escuchando cintas o mirando pelicu- 
las, o leyendo. Si un nino necesita 
ayuda, se le da. 

Los alumnos son estudiantes 
activos. Los maestros animan a los 
alumnos a hacer preguntas, explorar 
sus intereses, trabajar independien^ 




temente. Los alumnos trabajan jun* 
tos en proyectos. Los ninos apren* 
den a razonar y piensan sobre pre- 
guntas como “^por que importa 
esto?” 

Los ninos con diferentes necesL 
dades y habilidades aprenden jun^ 
tos* Todos los niflos, no s6lo aquell- 
os en el programa para ninos excep' 
cionales, aprenden de acuerdo a nor^ 
mas altas. Los alumnos no son asig- 
nados a grupos “lentos” ni “avanza- 
dos”. Los alumnos que estdn mas 
adelantados ayudan a aquellos que 
tienen dificultades. 

Los ninos aprenden 
acerca de otras culturas e 
idiomas. Si no hablan 
Ingles, aprenden en su 
primer idioma. Cuando 
hablan Ingles bien, se 
mudan a la clase donde 
se habla Ingles. Los alum- 
nos estudian muchos pais- 
es y culturas. 




Los padres participan en todas 
las decisiones sobre sus ninos* Los 
maestros, consejeros, el director, y 
otro personal quieren conocer y 
hablar con los padres. Van a los 
eventos escolares y reuniones de gru- 
pos de padres. 
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U Eseuela Media: 




A lto...<»rto. Infantil...maduro. Los ae la 

me^ son todo esto y mucho mis. L m 
nimuto estin bnscando aventura. En el pnSximo 

ahora set de humor variable, olvid^, o rui- 






U raaSn de todos estos cambios es simple. Sn ni«» 

nos -Rec^i^ P®*®* ni para los alum- 

nos. iKecuerda cuando tenia esa edad? 

Sin embargo, una cosa no ha cambiado. Los alumnn® 

con auien° adolescencia aim necesitan adultos 

con qiuenes puedan contar, hablar y confiar Adi»t« 4 o a 

^ P^es y ot^s femiliares. los 

jn»m^ como entrenadores, cons,^eros. o vecino^t 

® sw padres mds que 

un^ Qui^ no lo admitan ante sus amfeos. Aiin 
Pufden decirle, “No te acerques a la es3.« P™ ,n 

TnTorti"**^ *”*®<J°* 

mif J * ■? l®°Weina. Participar puede parecer 

^ diftcd ahora, pero dd buenos resulSfoTus*^ ““ 

,^»es que tienen padres que participan T^sT^is 

P^os a quedarse en la escuela y ^ curs^supe- 



% .yv 



jr< 




Aprendlendb a Haeer 



» ;■ ”, 
..v<. . ■ ;;v 



Parauna 

MENTEfACTIVA: 



un grupo de amigos o parientes. •!. 
sus ideas de una manera clara y • V' i 

i-.v' 'T --v: ' 

_ jirom boletfn^o diarw^ 

. •, ■-. •” ■ •• .-•I-'.', 'c 

regl^ de un juega ^ 
jir^iM receta,^|g;^^ , 

eglar^iigo que se Ka descompu^to.- < 

“ibir un libro b ^Uculaiy^ 

‘^earim viaje a un.lugar 
'^0n(^icb^- P )^^tir i^^^^ ; ^ 



^^esi^ p representar un^JjSpeU " 
sbbre unttipo de 'musica. 

^tasy program para cpm 
^paur^acer'ias'tareas. 




Para un- 

CUERPO SALUPAeiE: 






■ Participar en actividades fSi^ 

>I^por s'e^^ ’? 

Gomprer^^ su cuerpo va crecwiido y; 

" caiir^^ 



s6bre.su. rn^te.yicu^ 

i : ‘ . w ^^7 :' ■ ■ ■ ? • ■■y y ^ 

/. Vr Informarse sobre un cornportamiento ' \'y V - • > 
" ' : saludable y drogas fpeligrbsas. y v ■ '■ 

^ Mantenef link rutina^^ ; v T • ' 

Ayudar a planear y cbcinar comidas . . » ■ 

\ familiares.: ! - o! v /!; v 

Saber c6mo mantenerse fiiera de j^ligro. ". V ^ 

9r Saber d6nde y c6mo defenderse u obtener 
' ■ayuda. •'’: . ' . • ^ * ■ 

- .vy .'^: ;■ V'r^' • — .'.■ . 




af 



Para el BIOIESTAR: 
SOCIO-EMOCIONAL; 




^ 

a ^pksand^ 

t+- •- ‘ ’■?/ '4:;v V '’«’’'''® i ‘ ‘ 

ore otras culturas. ’S: . 

’^ntmAn- CoKl*^ ■/itTAran^ae oeiml 





Para ser CIUPADANOS^ 
PROPUCTIVOS: 



; ★j:Discutir asuntSslmtoialMOTGHifo ser 

i . apropiado acusar a.im amigo?) 

★ Visitar y ayudar en.algvmos lugare trabajo.‘‘ 

:; Habla^ trabajq. * . - • > 

’ \ir Decidir xukles cursbs debe. WtSdi^^^ ' 

;★ Canary aKoiiar'dinerb.y'?®^ 

★ Estar ihfpm^^ spbredps 
afec^ a clips;: sus kmigd^^^famil^ 

^Ar.Tomarpaite en iina eleccib) 

it beleccionar un asunto que yTi^^ 

, eri: relacibn V^l. ’ 
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dQue Debo Buscar en una 



1. El programa est4 disenado para 
alumnos de la escuela media, El 
horario diumo Gambia para prO' 
porcionarles tiempo para aprender. 
Aprenden y trabajan en grupos 
pequenos. Hacen m^ trabajos en 
forma activa independientemente 
6 con otros. 

2. Cada alumno tiene un consejero^ 
maestro que habla con los padres. 

3. Los alumnos pueden recibir ayuda 
extra, si tienen problemas para 
aprender. 

4. La escuela llama a los padres 
inmediatamente si un alumno 
falta a la escuela 6 las 
clases. 




5. Los alumnos de habilidades mixtas 
aprenden juntos. Todos los alum- 
nos siguen cursos que les ayudan a 
aprender de acuerdo a normas 
altas. (Vea la pdgina 22.) 

6. La escuela prepara a los alumnos 
para que tengan 6xito en los cursos 
superiores de la escuela secundaria. 



Cada Abo en la Escuela.^ 

1. Vigile y apoye el progreso de su 
nino en la escuela, Est6 disponible 
para solucionar problemas y tran^ 
quilizarla. 

2. Hable con su alumno de edu' 
caci6n media sobre la escuela. 
Escuche sus quejas y preocupa^ 
clones. Ayudele a solucionar 
problemas cuando se presenten. 

3. Mant^ngase en contacto con la 
escuela. Encuentre un maestro 6 
consejero que se preocupe de su 
nino. Hable sobre los cursos de 
estudio que debe seguir. ^Est^ de 
acuerdo con lo que dicen las nor- 
mas que debe estar estudiando? 
iLa preparardn para la universidad 
y su profesi6n? (Vea la pdgina 22.) 

4. Asegurese de asistir a las com 
ferencias para padres y maes- 
tros. Pregunte acerca del pro- 
greso de su nino. Revise el 
boletln de notas. Si no est^ 
aprendiendo, pida ayuda extra. 

5. Promueva buenos hdbitos 
de estudio. Limite la tele- 
visi6n y cantidad de tiempo 
que habla por tel^fono. 
D(gale a su nino que espera 
que le vaya bien en la 
escuela y que tenga una 
buena profesi6n. 



6. Mant^ngase al dfa de la poUticas y 
horario. H^gase socio de la 
Asociaci6n Padres y Maestros 
(PTA) u otro grupo de padres. 
Conozca los amigos de su nino y 
sus padres. 



Preguntas Para Hacerle a 
Su Alumno de Escuela 
Media 

1. lQu€ te gusta de la escuela? lQu6 
no te gusta? 

2. iQui^n es tu maestro favorito? 
l?OT qu6? iEspera mucho de tf? 
iCdmo sabes? 

3. iCual materia encuentras m^ 
fdcil? iMis diftcil? ^Por qu6? 

4. iCuales son las cosas mis impor- 
tantes que aprendes en tus clases? 
lC6mo te ayudan tus maestros a 
pensar sobre lo que aprendes? 
(Compare las respuestas con las 
normas. Vea la pdgina 22.) 

5. ^Trabajas en los proyectos de clase 
junto con tus amigos? ^Con 
cudles? 

6. ^La escuela trata con justicia a los 
ninos? iQu6 pasa? iQu6 dicen tus 
amigos? ^Piensas que tienen raz6n? 



^Que puedo Hacer si Ml 
Alumno No esta 
Cumpllendo con las 



Pida reunirse con los maestros y 
consejero de su nino. Repase sus 
antecedentes escolares, incluyendo 
los exdmenes. (Vea la Pdgina 24.) 
Revise que su programa coincida con 
las normas estatales. Es posible que 
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^Que Pebo Hacer Si Mi Nifio Tiene un Probiema? 




Lo que ocurre en la escuela media a menudo afecta si el alumno va a 
desertar la escuela. Estos problemas pueden ser seftales de alerta.Tome 
medidas tan pronto como sea poslble. 



Probiema Lo Que Pebe Hacer 

La escuela es insegura Trabaje con el grupo de padres o consejo 

escolar para hacer una lista de problemas y 
posibles soluciones. Reunase con el director y 
la policia para discutir c6mo mejorar la 
seguridad. 



Pocos o ningun amigo Hable con el consejero sobre maneras de ayu- 

darle a su niho a hacer amigos. Basque clubs o 
deportes que su nlho pueda unirse. 



las clases no cubran lo que las nor- 
mas dicen que debe estar aprendien- 
do. Esto NO est^ bien. Pregunte si 
ella y sus companeros de clase estan 
cumpliendo con las normas en todas 
sus asignaturas. 



No hace tareas Reunase con el nlho, maestros y consejero. 

Pida que le envfen cada dfa un archivo que 
describe las tareas que se tienen que hacer. 
Pida que alguien de la escuela hable con uste- 
des regularmente sobre como le va. 



Usted tiene derecho de esperar 

que la escuela ensene lo que los Pelea con otros niAos 

alumnos necesitan para cumplir con 
normas altas. (Vea la p^gina 22). 

Tambi^n tiene derecho a que la 
escuela ayude a su nino a cumplir 
con las normas. Esto puede incluir 

tutores o cambios en el programa. Si Ubicado en una posi- 
la escuela no quiere ayudar, reunase cion baja 

con un abogado. Hay instrumentos 
legales que pueden asistirle. 



Hable con su niAo sobre lo que provoca las 
peleas* Pfdale al consejero o asesor que inter- 
venga, antes que comlenzen a pelear. Pida que 
la escuela le enseAe a los alumnos a resolver 
conflictos. 

Pfdale al asesor que ubique a su nlAo en una 
posicidn mds alta.Asegurese de controlar el 
cambio. Pida ayuda extra si su niAo la necesita 
para su buen rendimiento. (Vea la pdgina 23.) 



Estk infeliz o aburrido 

Falta a clases o a la 
escuela 



Hable a menudo con su niAo. Escuche sus 
preocupaciones. Enfatice la importancia de 
quedarse en la escuela. Preguntele al conse- 
jero si su programa debe ser camblado o si 
necesita ayuda extra. 
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U Eseuela Secundaria: 
Planeando y Prepar^dose 

para el Rifuro 

L a relaci6n entre usted y su nino estd cambiando. 

Los padres deben darle cierta independencia, pero 
aun proporcionar orientacidn firme. 

Los amigos pueden parecerle muy importantes a su 
adolescente. Pero los adultos fuertes en su vida actual le 
ayudardn a garantizar un futuro mds brillante. Sepa 
d6nde estd su adolescente y con quien estd. Pregdntele 
todos los dias acerca de la escuela y otros eventos. 

Hable durante la comida, mientras hacen oficio, o cuan- 
do usted lo Uame desde el trabajo. 

Los padres tienden a pardcipar menos durante la 
escuela secundaria. Sin embargo, los alumnos necesitan 
orientacidn para seleccionar cursos y planear la univer- 
sidad y la profesidn. Los adolescentes necesitan obtener 
informacidn de los adultos sobre las drogas, el acohol, y 
el SID A. Tambidn deben saber acerca de los riesgos del 
embarazo y la matemidad durante la adolescencia, el 
suicidio y la desercidn escolar. 

Buenos programas de la escuela media estdn mostran- 
do buenos resultados. Los alumnos bien preparados den- 
den a tener dxito en la escuela secundaria. Pero para los 
alumnos que no pueden leer, escribir, o usar las 
matemddcas, la atraccidn de desertar es fuerte. Para los 
que corren ese riesgo, las escuelas pequenas denen dxito 
cuando las grandes fracasan. 



AlguHM Com 4M Im Mmmoa de la iHuela Seoindaiia Palm 

Apraidlendo a Haoor: 



^ Leer y escribir cartas, cuentos, y poesfas. 

^ Hablar bien y expresar ideas claramente. 

^ Usar las mateindticas y las ciencias para 
resolver problemas. 

^ Escribir un trabajo usando la computadora. 
^ Aceptar cursos y proyectos desafiantes. 

^ Defender sus opiniones cuando los demds 
no est^n de acuerdo. 

Entender mensajes ocultos de un aviso. 
Disfirutar hablando sobre asuntos e ideas! 

^ Ir a conciertos, exhibiciones de arte, o 
comedias por iniciativa propia. 

^ A menudo usar libros de referencia y com^ 
putadoras no s6lo para el trabajo escolar. 

Disfirutar del razonamiento y aprendizaje 
de cosas nuevas. 



^ Aceptar carino y elogios con gracia. A su 
vez darlos a otros. 




^ Pasar un rato sola pensando y 
refleccionando. 

^ Aprender sobre otras culturas. 

^ Tener valores morales que pueda defender y 
practicar. 

^ Demostrar preocupacidn sobre la conducta 
de otros. 

^ Saber varias maneras de resolver conflictos. 

^ Tener amistades cercanas con personas de 
muchas edades. 

Comprender lo que se requiere para ser un 
buen padre. 

^ Hacerse socio de un club y jugar en un 
equipo. 

^ Tomar la direcci6n de un proyecto en grupo. 




Planear una buena rutina de ejercicios y 
seguirla. 

^ Aprender sobre el SIDA y otras enfer^ 
medades sexuales. 

Comprender y discutir asuntos sexuales. 

' Saber los pros y los contras de los m^todos 
de control de la natalidad. 

Aprender a usar el sistema de salud. 

Comprender la necesidad del respeto en una 
relaci6n. 

Comer bien y dormir lo suficiente. 

Aprender formas de protegerse a si mismo 
sin violencia. 

Saber decirle NO a una persona que quiere 
que haga algo malo o que ^l no desea hacer. 




^ Cuidar un hermano o hermana menor 
durante la noche. 

Discutir el significado del valor. 

^ Seguir y discutir un juicio. 

^ Tomar una causa y trabajar por ella. 

^ Trabajar medio tiempo o comenzar una 
pequena empresa. 

^ Establecer metas y planear para la vida 
despues de la escuela secundaria. 

- Visitar universidades y escuelas t^cnicas. 

^ Leer un peri6dico y seguir eventos actuales. 
^ Abrir una cuenta bancaria. 

^ Inscribirse para votar. 

^ Aprender sobre asuntos que afectan al pafs y 
al mundo. 

^ Tomar un proyecto, como la limpieza de un 
lote. 
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Los padres y alumnos toman parte 
en la planeacion del programa de 
los alumnos. Tienen voz y voto 
en lo que pasa en la escuela. 

• Los alumnos sienten que 
pertenecen a la escuela y 
que les importan a los 
maestros. 

• Todos los alumnos 
aprenden destrezas para 
su profesion, ademas de 
materias que los 
preparan para la univer- 
sidad. 

(Vea la pagina 30.) 



^Que Debo buscar en una 
Buena ^icuela 
Secundaria? 

• Los alumnos comprenden por que 
estan estudiando asignaturas tales 
como algebra e historia. Y estan 
aprendiendo a usarlas. 

• Las pruebas exigen que los alum- 
nos escriban y expliquen sus 
respues tas. 

• Los alumnos ayudan a otros alum- 
nos mientras trabajan juntos en 
sus proyectos. 

• Los alumnos toman decisiones 
sobre la administracion de la 
escuela. 

• Los maestros creen que todos los 
alumnos pueden aprender de 
acuerdo a normas a has y tienen 
tiempo para planear como hacerlo. 



Cada Ano en la taela 
Secundaria... 

1. Comuniquese con el consejero de 
su alumno. Establezca una bora 
para que usted y su alumno discu- 
tan sus cursos y planes para el 
futuro. 

2. Este pendiente de las materias que 
esta estudiando. Asegurese que 
esten de acuerdo con sus metas. 
^Cubren lo que necesita saber para 
cumplir con las normas altas? (Vea 
la pagina 22.) 

3. Revise los antecedentes escolares 
de su nino. Dude de las decisiones 
de ubicacion que ban sido 
tomadas basandose en una prueba 
o que parecen erroneas. (Vea la 
pagina 23.) 

4. Si no est^ aprendiendo lo que 
necesita saber, asegurese que 
obtenga ayuda. Debera tener la 
oportunidad de aprender lo que 
se espera de todos los alumnos. 
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; <Qu4 Pebo Preguntar 
^ iwla lscuela? w ^ 

' iLos cursos que mi niAo ' 
estk tomando lo capacitan 
: para la universidad? 



1 



• Si estd en un programa de 
carrera, |Mi alumno apreri- 
deri las mismas destrezas 
acaddmicas que los otros 
alumnos? 




• ^Cuales cursos y actlvidades 
requiere la escuela para . 
graduarse? / . 7. ; r 

• £C6mo ayuda esta escuela a 
aprender sobre unlversi- 
dades, entrenamiento tdcni- 
co y Carreras? 



• ^Mi alumno tiene un conse- 
jero que lo comprende y 
sabe c6mo le va? 



• ^Cu&l es la polltica de callfi- 
cacl6n? ^C6mo son usados 
los resultados de las prue- 
bas? . 



5. Hable a menudo con su nino ado- 
lescente sobre la escuela. Controle 
tareas. Obtenga ayuda si la necesi- 
ta. 



6. Asista a las reuniones nocturnas 
para el regreso a la escuela o a las 
del tipo “puertas abiertas.” 
Conozca a todos los maestros de 
su nino. 

7. Conozca a sus amigos y sus padres. 
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^C6nio Puedo Animar a 
mi NiRo para que se 
Quede en la Escuela? 

• Haga una cita con el maestro 6 
consejero. Pregun tele c6mo puede 
ayudarle a su nino para que le vaya 
mejor en la escuela. 

• Aprenda a tomar decisiones desafi- 
antes, como ubicacidn, repetir un 
curso, suspensidn 6 expuls i6n. 

• Conozca sus derechos y sea el 
defensor de su nino. Asegurese que 
sea tratado con justicia. Su nino lo 
querr^ y lo respetar^ por esto. 

• Dfgale a su nino que es importante 
y que puede tener ^xito en la 
escuela. Dfgale que una buena 
educacidn es de vital importancia 
para su futuro. 

• Hable sobre su familia e historia 
cultural. Indique algunas personas 
exitosas de su comunidad. 



Preguntas para Haoeiie a 
su Adolesoenie 

Haga citas para hablar con su 
alumno de la escuela secundaria. 
Almuercen juntos un fin de semana. 
Ofrezca prepararle su comida 
favorita. Miren una pelfcula juntos. 
Visiten algunos amigos o parientes y 
hablen durante el camino. Llevelo 
de compras. 

1. iCuil curso te gusta m^s? ^Por 
qu6? iCual no te gusta? ^Por qu^? 

2. ^Tienes que trabajar duro en la 
escuela? lQu6 quieres decir cuan- 
do dices, duro? 

3. iCu^les son algunas cosas impor- 
tantes que estas aprendiendo? 



lQu6 te hacen pensar tus clases? 

4. [A tus maestros les importa qui^n 
eres y lo bien que aprendes? 
iC6mo sabes? 

5. iCual es el informe mas largo que 
has escrito? ^De que se trat6? 
^C6mo usaste la biblioteca o 
Centro de comunicacidn para 
escribirlo? 

6. ^Los maestros o consejeros hablan 
contigo sobre tu futuro? ^Te pre^ 
guntan lo que quieres hacer cuan^ 
do termines la escuela secundaria? 
iQue dicen? 

^Cuales Cursos debe 
Tomar su Alumno de la 
Escuela Secundaria? 

Todos los alumnos deben tomar 
los cursos que necesitan para ingresar 
a una universidad de cuatro anos. Si 
estudian lo que necesitan para la 
universidad, tendr^n mds opciones 
en el futuro. Tambi^n tendr^n una 
mejor educacidn, aunque no estudien 
mis que la escuela secundaria. 
Algunos estados exigen estos cursos 



para todos los graduados de la 

escuela secundaria. 

• Cuatro anos de Ingles (conocido 
como arte en lenguas). En los gra^ 
dos 10 y 11, deben escribir por lo 
menos uri trabajo de investigacidn 
con notas al pie de la pagina. 
Tambi^n debe tener una biblio- 
graffa (lista de libros que leyeron 
para hacer el trabajo). 

• Por lo menos tres anos de 
matematicas: algebra, geometrfa, 
trigonometria. Mejor aun un cuar- 
to ano de pre^c^lculo o cdlculo. 

• Por lo menos tres anos de cien^ 
cias: biologfa, qufmica, zoologfa, 
ffsica. 

• Por lo menos tres anos de estu^ 
dios sociales: historia mundial, 
historia Norteamericana, cfvica 6 
el gobiemo. 

• Por lo menos dos anos de un 
idioma. 
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Normas Mas Alias para 

Todos los Alumnos; 

Lo Que Debe Saber y los 
Perechos que Puede Usar 



H Ha escuchado acerca de los 
alumnos de secundaria que no 
puede n leer? ingresar a 
una universidad u obcener un 
empleo? Esto es porque sus escuelas 
no tuvierori las normas alcas ni pre- 
sencaron a sus alumnos suficiences 
oportunidades para aprender. 

Nuevas leyes de reforma escolar 
piden normas alcas. Dicen que es el 
trabajo de la escuela asegurarse que los 
ninos aprendan lo que necesican para 
seguir escudios superiores y cener una 
Carrera. Los alumnos que cumplen con 
normas altas de aprendizaje se benefi-- 
cian por el resco de su vida. 



Cuando los escados y discricos 
escolares escablecen normas alcas, los 
padres pueden exigir mejores resulca- 
dos. M^s adelance en esce libro hay 
hojas informacivas sob re algunas 
leyes federales que le pueden ayudar. 
Escas exigen que las escuelas disenen 
programas que ayudan a los ninos a 
cumplir con las normas.. Tambien le 
ocorgan el derecho de averiguar 
c6mo le esc^ yendo a sus ninos y de 
hacer que la escuela cambie para que 
los ninos obcengan la educacidn que 
necesican para cumplir con las nor^ 
mas. (Vea las paginas 26'31.) 



^Cdmo puedo ayudar a 
mi nifio a alcanzar las 
normas altas? 

Hable con los maescros de su 
nine. Pida parcicipar en codas las 
decisiones sobre su educacidn y 

iQue debe pregunfar 
ml comunidad antes de 
aumentar las normas? 

1. £Qu 4 queremos que todos los 
alumnos sepan y puedan 
hacer? 

2. iQu4 tenemos que hacer 
para asegurar que los alum- 
nos aprendan y puedan 
cumplir con las destrezas 
exigidas? 

3. ^C6mo sabemos si los alum- 
nos estdn aprendiendo? 

^Acaso pueden usar el 
conocimiento y 
destrezas que se 
esperan de ellos? 

4. ^Qu4 pasa si los alumnos 
no tienen 4xito? 



iQue son normas? 



..do, ,o. „,„o. 
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necesidades para su aprendizaje. 

Haga muchas preguntas, como las 
que se encuentran en la siguiente 
pagina. Cuando conoce sus derechos, 
las escuelas tienden a escucharle. 

^C6mo esfan siendo 
usadas las normas en 
nuestra esouela? 

• ^ Acaso los cursos estan disenados 
para ayudar a mi nino a alcanzar 
las normas altas? 

• ^Acaso las normas guian lo que los 
maestros ensenan? 

• ^Acaso los maestros usan normas 
cuando desarrollan materiales de 
aprendizaje? 

• ^Acaso las pruebas que los alum- 
nos toman coinciden con las nor- 
mas y lo que los maestros cubren 
en la clase? 



^C6mo ayud^ los niaesfros a oada alumno para 
que aprenda lo mq|or que l^eda? 

No todos los alumnos aprenden de la mlsma manera* Las escuelas bue- 
nas usan muchos m^todos que ayudan a los alumnos a aprender: 

* Los maestros no s6lo dan clases o piden que los alumnos lean libros 
de texto* Usan fotos, grificos y proyectos pr^kticos« 

o [[,03 aJarnmnos no s 6 lo se sSentan en sus escritorlos* Hacen proyectos 

que los empujan a demostrar lo que ban aprendido de maneras cre- 
ativas* 

• Los nlAos con un conocimiento limitado del Ingles son enseflados en 
su Idioma principal* La escuela debe tener clases donde se ensefla el 
Ingl6s como un segundo Idioma (ESL)« 

• Los alumnos con discapacidades aprenden en la sala de clases regular. 
Pero reciben serviclos de apoyo para ayudarles si los necesitan* 

* Los alumnos que se quedan atrAs pueden obtener profbsores particu- 
lares y ayuda individual* 



^Qu4 es ublcaol6n y Por Qu4 debo estar Preocupado? 

La ubicacidn de acuerdo al nivel acaddmico del alumno a veces se llama **agrupamiento segun el rendlmiento 
escolar.** Las escuelas a menudo agrupan a los alumnos que aparentan estar al mismo nivel de aprendizaje. El 
maestro puede agrupar a los niftos para ensefiar asignaturas como matemdtica y lectura. O el maestro puede 
tener una clase entera de alumnos **lentos** 6 **excepcionales**. En la escuela intermedia y secundaria, los alum- 
nos **regulares** y **avanzados’* a menudo estdn en dlferentes programas* 

A menudo, las escuelas no le dlcen a los padres acerca de estas declslones de ublcacidn. El estar en una posicldn 
baja puede significar que su niflo estk aprendlendo de acuerdo a un norma m^ baja. Esto puede daflar su edu- 
cacl6n, su confianza propla y su future. 

De acuerdo a las Investigaciones, la agrupacidn de acuerdo al nivel acaddmico es malo para los alumnos. Los 
alumnos en los grupos bajos cumplen a un mayor nivel cuando son ubicados en un grupo mixto. Su 
auto-estima aumenta*Y los alumnos de **alto nivel** aprenden Igualmente bien en grupos mlxtos. 

Su niflo tiene todo derecho a una educacl6n de alta calidad* qu6 si estk ubicado en un grupo que 
usted cree puede llmitar su educacidn? Insista en reunlrse con su maestro o consejero. No vacile en 
pedir la raz6n por tal dedsldn. Comparta sus preocupaclones* Su nlflo no debe recibir una edu- 
cacl6n menor basado en una prueba o en la opinldn de un maestro que cree que 41 no es tan 
inteligente como sus comparleros. 

Su nifio no debe estar ubicado en un programa que no ha sido disehado para ayudar a los alum- 
nos a cumplir con normas altas. 



^Que clase de infor- 
macidn puedo obfener 
por medio de usar una 
peficidn FOIA? 

Algunos ejemplos: 

• Pbli'ticas y decisiones esco- 
lares, induyendo aquellas 
sobre la ubicacidn. 

• Indice de suspensiones esco- 
lares. Su escuela puede colec- 
cionar esta informacidn de 
acuerdo al tipo de alumno 
que ha sido suspendido: 
nihos/nihas, africanos amerl- 
canos/ hispanos/blancos/asidti- 
cos. 

• Las normas de la escuela, 
estado, o distrlto, y cuantos 
alumnos estdn cumpliendo 
con las normas. 

• Los planes de la escuela para 
programas federales y 
estatales o lo que las escuelas 
dicen que van a hacer. 



^Cudl es el plan para 
ayudar a los alumnos que 
necesitan mqjorar sus 
resultados? 

• ^Como mide la escuela el 
rendimiento acad^mico de los 
ninos? 

o ^Acaso las pruebas son justas? 
^Acaso estdn ligadas a lo que los 
alumnos ban aprendido? 

• ^Acaso la escuela tiene un conjun^ 
to de normas altas para TODOS 
los alumnos? 

• que acerca de los alumnos con 
discapacidades o los alumnos en 
los programas Tftulo I? ^Acaso el 
personal escolar espera y le ayuda 
a aprender lo que los otros alum- 
nos deben saber? son ubicados 
en cursos de posici6n baja con 
normas mas bajas? 

• ^Cudn bien est^n cumpliendo los 
alumnos con el contenido y nor- 
mas de rendimiento? 



£Qu4 debe haoer la escuela para ayudarme a usar FERPA? 

Bajo el Acta para los Derechos Educacionales Famillares y Privacidad 
(FERPA), las escuelas DEBEN: 

• Decirle acerca de los dlferentes tipos de archivos que mantiene sobre 
los nihos y los dlferentes lugares donde los mantiene. 

• Responder dentro de 45 dlas a su pedido para ver los antecedentes de 
su niPlo. 

• Explicar cualquler cosa en los antecedentes escolares que usted no 
comprenda. 

Darle copias de los antecedentes si neceslta copias para estudiar y 
revisarlas. Un padre que no puede ir a 8a escuela a causa de problemas 
de salud 6 transporte debe recibir copias ba|o esta regia, al igual que 
un padre que necesita ayuda de afuera para comprender informacidn 
en los antecedentes. 
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^ Que puedo hacer si mi 
niho no esta cumpliendo 
con las normas altas? 

Revise para garantizar que el pro- 
grama de su nino coincide con lo que 
las normas dicen que su nifio debe 
estar aprendiendo. Si no, reunase con 
el director sobre cambiar el programa 
de su nino. (Vea la pdgina 17.) 

si el programa si coincide con 
las normas, pero mi nino no esta 
aprendiendo? 

Pida reunirse con los maestros y 
consejero de su nino. Revise los 
antecedentes escolares de su nino, 
incluyendo los resultados de pruebas. 
Pregunte si su nino estd cumpliendo 
con las normas del estado o locales. 
Usted tiene derecho de esperar que 
el personal escolar le ayudard a su 
nino a alcanzar las normas estableci- 
das para todos los alumnos. Si no 
estd satisfecho con lo que la escuela 
dice, puede reunirse con un defensor 
o abogado de servicios legales. 



dAcaso tengo el 
derecho de hablar 
en contra? 

Bajo la Primera Enmienda de 
la Constitucion de los Estados 
Unidos, los padres tienen 
derecho a libertad de expre- 
sion. Esto signiflca el derecho a 
hablar, repartir materiales, for- 
mar un grupo con otros, 
demostrar pacificamente, y 
pedir cambios. La escuela no 
puede castigarlo a usted ni a 
su niho por hacer cualquiera 
de estas cosas. 




Para informarse sobre la ubicaci6n 
de acuerdo al nivel del alutnno en su 
escuela» pida la politica escolar sobre 
la ubicacion de alumnos. Si la 
escuela si usa este sistema, puede sig^ 
nificar que muchos alumnos no estan 
siendo ensenados de acuerdo a nor- 
mas altas. Tambien puede pedir 
informacion sobre cuin bien les va a 
los alumnos de la escuela. Su estado 
tiene un Acta de Libertad de 
Informacion (FOIA) que le otorga el 
derecho de obtener copias de 
archivos publicos. (Vea el cuadro a 
la izquierda.) 

dAcaso tengo derecho 
de ver los antecedentes 
escolares de mi niiio? 

El Acta para los Derechos 
Educacionales Familiares y 
Privacidad (FERPA), otorga a los 
padres el derecho de ver, compren- 
der, y corregir los antecedentes esco- 
lares de sus ninos. 

Los padres tienen derecho de 
ver todo lo que la ley diga es un 
“antecedente educacional.” Bajo 
FERPA, un “antecedente educa- 
cional” es casi cualquier archivo 
mantenido por la escuela sobre su 
nino. Esto incluye informaci6n escri- 
ta, en cinta, en film, en computado- 
ras y en cualquier otra forma. 

s£ los antecedentes de mi nino 
estan equivocados? 

Si encuentra un error en un 
antecedente, usted tiene derecho de 
pedirle a la escuela que lo cambie. Si 
la informaci6n del archivo viola la 
privacidad de su nino, pida que la 
escuela la cambie. 

Si la escuela se niega a cambiar el 
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archivo, usted tiene derecho a una 
audiencia. En la audiencia, debe 
demostrar que el archivo contiene 
informacion erronea o impropia. Si 
usted gana, la escuela debe corre- 
girla. Si no gana, usted aun tiene 
derecho de manifestar en sus propias 
palabras por qu^ el archivo esta 
equivocado. La escuela debe man- 
tener su declaracion en los 
antecedentes de su nino. 

iQtie puedo hacer si la escuela 
no me deja ver o cambiar los 
archivos? 

Puede quejarse por escrito al 
Departamento de Educacion de los 
Estados Unidos. Escriba una carta y 
explique todos los detalles de lo 
ocurrido. Envie copias de toda su 
correspondence con la escuela, y 
cualquier otra cosa que apoye su 
caso. Envfe sus que j as a; 

Family Policy Compliance Office 

U.S. Department of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202-4605. 

El Departamento de Educacion lo 
investigara. Si encuentra que la 
escuela ha violado FERPA, ordenard 
a la escuela corregir sus errores y 
obedecer la ley. 



dPonde puedo obtener 
mayor Infbrmaoldn? 

Para informaci6n general 
sobre la educaci6n, llame gratis 
al Departamento de Educacidn 
de los Estados Unidos al 1-800- 
USA-LEARN. (872-5327). 

Si su nifio tiene una dis- 
capacidad, llame gratis a 
National Information Center 
for Children and Youth with 
Disabilities (NICHCY) al 1- 
800-695-0285. NICHCY puede 
responder a sus preguntas, 
referirlo a otros grupos, 
enviarle publicaciones. 

Si los miembros de su familia 
son trabajadores agrfcolas emi- 
grantes, llame gratis al numero 
nacional para familias emi- 
grantes al 1-800-234-8848, o 1- 
800-451-8058. 

Para mayor informacidn 
sobre c6mo participar, estos 
libros pueden ayudarle: 

Hacer lo mejor de la edu- 
cacidn de su nino: temas 

Para Padres. Ordene de ASPI- 
RA, 1444 Eye St., NW, Suite 
800, Washington, DC 20005. 
Llame al (202) 835-3600. 
Costo: $5.00. 

Queridos Padres. Ordene de 
Hispanic Policy 
Development Project, 1001 
Connecticut Ave., NW, 
#901, Washington, DC 
20036. Costo: $.75 por una 
copia, o $.25 por m^ de 
diez copias. 
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1. Tffulo I: 

Asegurarme que Mi Nino esfa Aprendiendo 



H Acaso su nino se estd 
retrasando en la escuela? 

los otros alumnos? Us ted 
tiene derecho de participar 
para asegurar que est^n aprendiendo. 

Casi todos los estados tienen nor- 
mas altas para todos los alumnos. Las 
escuelas deben disenar programas 
para ayudar a los alumnos a cumplir 
con estas normas. Pero si su escuela 
recibe fondos del programa Titulo I, 
la ley federal le otorga instrumentos 
especiales para participar. 

^Acaso la escuela de mi 
niiio tiene un Programa 
Titulo I? 

Preguntele al maestro de su nino 
6 a los otros padres. Si no estdn 
seguros, su escuela u oficina del dis- 
trito escolar lo sabra. Primero, los 
fondos del programa Titulo I van al 
distrito escolar. Despues el dinero va 
a las escuelas que tienen un mayor 
porcentaje de familias de bajos ingre- 
SOS que las otras escuelas. 



dC6mo puedo saber si el 
programa Titulo I de la 
escuela de ml nino esta 
funclonando? 

Estd funcionando si todos los 
alumnos cumplen con las normas. Si 
no cumplen con ellas ahora, la 
escuela debe estar progresando sufi- 
cientemente como para que todos los 
alumnos cumplan con estas metas 
pronto. Para saber si la escuela estd 
progresando, pida ver los resultados 
de “evaluaci6n” — usualmente una 
prueba a trav^s del estado. A 



menudo ^stos son publicados en el 
periddico local. Los resultados deben 
demostrar si los alumnos del program 
ma Tftulo I est^ cumpliendo con 
las normas establecidas para todos 
los alumnos. 

Entonces pida ver todas las mane^ 
ras a traves de las cuales la escuela 
ha medido el progreso de su nifio. 
iCudndo se dan estas pruebas? 
i Acaso son administradas en un 
idioma que su nifio comprende? 
iC6mo se usan los resultados? Las 
respuestas a estas preguntas le deben 
ayudar a usted, a su nino y a la 






escuela a saber si estd cumpliendo 
con las normas. Si no, la escuela le 
debe proporcionar ayuda extra si la 
necesita. 

lY si el programa no estd funcio- 
nando? La polftica para la partici' 
paci6n de padres debe indicar c6mo 
los padres y la escuela decidirdn 
mejorarla. En ella debe buscar 
ademds, informacidn sobre qu^ clase 
de educacion ofrece la escuela a los 
padres para ayudarles a convertirse 
en companeros. 

dComo Puedo Participar? 

1. Hable con otros padres. Pregunte 
si hay un grupo de padres del 
Programa Tftulo I. Podrfa ser su 
grupo propio 6 podrfa formar parte 
de la Asociaci6n de Padres y 
Maestros 6 el grupo de padres de 
la escuela. Infdrmese sobre lo que 
estd haciendo y hdgase socio. 
Pregunte si han estado involucra^ 
dos en escribir la polftica para la 
participaci6n de padres. 

2. Si no hay un grupo de padres acti' 
VO, pida ver la Polftica para la 
Participaci6n de Padres de su 
escuela. Cada escuela Tftulo I 
debe tener una. Los padres y la 
escuela deben escribir la polftica 
juntos y los padres deben estar de 
acuerdo con ella. Esta debe 
describir c6mo los padres serdn 
socios en escribir el plan Tftulo I 
de la escuela. Debe detallar 
ademas c6mo los padres ayudaran 
a revisar el programa para ver si 
estd funcionando. 

Cada distrito escolar que recibe 
dinero del Programa Tftulo I debe 
tambidn tener una polftica para la 
participaci6n de padres. 
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cy si mi escuela no flene una buei» pbUfica Tftulo I 
para la paiiiclpacidn de imdres? 

I . Reunase con otros padres, listed ssdie que los padres tienen el dere- 
cho a ser incluldos en decisiones claves sobre el programa Tftulo I. 



2. De|e que la escuela y el distrito sepan que usted sabe. Mu^streles 
este documento. 

3. Pfdale a otros grupos en su comunidad que le ayuden. (NAAC^ 
Urban League, oflcinas de Servicios Legates, ASPIRA,y organlza- 
clones cfvicas a menudo trabaian con asuntos educacionales.) 



3. Estudie el Convenio Escuela- 
Padres. Este forma parte de la 
polftica para la participaci6n de 
padres. Debe decir c6mo la escuela 
lo mantendrd informado y c6mo la 
escuela proporcionara ayuda indi- 
vidual a los alumnos que la necesi- 
tan. Tambien dice como la escuela 
apoyard la participacidn de padres, 
incluyendo la instruccion. 
Finalmente, dice c6mo los padres 
apoyaran la educacidn de su nino. 
Por ejemplo, los padres podrfan 
ponerse de acuerdo de preguntarle 



a su nino acerca de los deberes o 
llamar la escuela una vez al mes 
para averiguar c6mo le esta yendo 
a su nino. 

4. Hable con otros padres sobre la 
posibilidad de comenzar un grupo 
de padres del Programa Tftulo I. 
Hable con los maestros del 
Programa Tftulo I, consejeros, y 
tambien con el director. Tan pronto 
como sea posible, la escuela debe 
proporcionar informacidn en un 
idioma que los padres comprendan. 



c Qu4 fengo dereoho a esperar de la escuela del 
Programa Tftulo I de ml nifio? 



•Todos los alumnos son enseflados para cumplir con las mismas nor- 
mas altas. Para alcanzar estos altos niveles, los alumnos obtienen un 
programa mis rico, mis intenso, no uno mis lento. Ningun niAo 
aprende s6lo “lo bisico.** 

• Los materiales y enseAanza estimulan a los alumnos y los hacen par- 
tlcipar activamente. 



• Los alumnos que necesitan ayuda individual la obtienen y los alumnos 
reciben ayuda extra cuando la necesitan. SI los alumnos con un 
conocimiento limitado del Inglis necesitan ayuda extra la obtienen. 

• La enseAanza funciona. Si los alumnos no estin aprendiendo, la comu- 
nidad escolar debe establecer por qui no y arreglar los problemas. 



• Los maestros son altamente calificados. Green que todos los alumnos 
pueden aprender. Pasan mucho tiempo aprendiendo nuevas destrezas, 
para ayudar a cada niAo a cumplir con las normas altas. 
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2. IPEA: Una Ley Federal que ayuda a los Alumnos 
con Piscapacidades/Minusvalidades 



^ Acaso su nmo tiene una dis- 
capacidad? IDEA le da a 
usted y a su nino importantes 
derechos para obtener ayuda. 

£0u« es IPEA? 

IDEA es el Acta para la 
Educacion de los Individuos con 
Discapacidades. Antes de IDEA, 
muchas escuelas se negaban a educar 
a los ninos con discapacidades. 
Ahora las escuelas publicas deben 
educar a los ninos con discapaci' 
dades. 

IDEA protege a las personas 
jovenes (de 3 a 21 anos) con 
cualquier discapacidad que aparece 
en la lista de la ley. Estos son 
autismo, retraso mental, problemas 
de la vista o audicion y problemas 
con el habla 6 lenguaje. Tambien 
incluyen problemas emocionales, 
lesiones cerebrales, problemas con 
los huesos 6 miisculos y problemas 
especificos del aprendizaje. Incluyen 
ademas problemas de la salud que 
afectan la energia de un nino 6 su 
actividad en la escuela. 



Bajo IDEA, las escuelas no 
pueden suponer que su nino no 
puede aprender lo que los otros 
ninos estan aprendiendo. Los servi' 
cios de educacion especial y servicios 
de apoyo de su nino le deben ayudar 



a aprender lo que todos los otros 
ninos est^n aprendiendo. Se espera 
que los ninos con discapacidades 
cumplan con las mismas normas 
altas que todos los otros ninos. 



<Que sigriifica IPEA para mi nino? 

Los niftos deben recibir lo que IDEA llama una **educad6n publica 
gratis y apropiada.** Esta estk constitufda por dos partes: **educaci6n 
especial*\y **se^icios relacionados/’ 

£ducoc/6n especio/ significa enseftanxa diseAada especialmente para 
cumplir con 1^ necesidades de su niAo. Bajo IDEA las escuelas deben 
darle a su nifto los servicios extra que necesita para aprender en la sala 
de clases regular. La escuela no puede mantenerla fuera de la sala de 
clases regular a menos que sus necesidades no puedan ser cumplidas 
alii, aun con enseAanza especial y servicios extras. 

Servicios retadonados son servicios de apoyo que un niAo puede necesi- 
tar para ayudarie a aprender. Algunos ejemplos de servicios relaciona- 
^ dos incluyen el transporte, orientaci6n,terapia ffsica y ayuda de una 
enfermera escolar. Su niAo puede recibir servicios relacionados s6lo si 
necesita educacidn especial. - . 

Si su niAo aun esti aprendiendo Ingl4s,ella tiene el derecho a servicios 
para su discapacidad y servicios para niAos que hablan el Ingl4s en 
forma limitada. La escuela debe proporcionar educacidn especial y ser- 
vicios relacionados que cumplen con las necesidades de su niAo como 
una persona de habla espahola. 
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L Que se encuentra en 
un lEP? 



dY si no estoy de acuerdo con la escuela? 

Si usted no estd de acuerdo con una acci6n escolar o una decisi6n sobre 
su nino, tiene el derecho de solicitar una audiencia. Una audiencia per- 
mite que ambas partes presenten su historia a un funcionario de audiencia 
neutral. Por ejemplo, usted posiblemente no est^ de acuerdo con lo que 
debe estar en su lER O si ella estl califtcada para recibir ayuda. O si su 
nino no estd recibiendo lo contenido en su lEP. 

En la audiencia, usted tendr^ la oportunidad de comprobar que la 
escuela estl violando IDEA. Usted puede interrogar testigos escolares. 
Usted puede hacer que un abogado u otra persona que conoce IDEA le 
ayude. Si usted gana, el sistema escolar posiblemente tenga que pagar por 
su abogado. Si pierde, puede presentar una demanda en la corte. 

Si no desea una audiencia, puede presentar una queja con su departa- 
mento de educaci6n estatal. El estado investigar^ para ver si la escuela ha 
violado IDEA. En algunos estados, puede pedir un mediador. Una persona 
neutral se reunirl con usted y la escuela para tratar de resolver la disputa. 



Para desarrollar un Programa 
Educacional Indlvidualizado 
(lEP), el maestro y otros edu- 
cadores y expertos trabajaran 
con usted y su nino como 
equipo. El lEP debe detallar 
varias cosas 

1. Los servicios de educacion 
especial y servicios rela- 
cionados que su nino 
recibira a traves del ano 
siguiente. 

2. Lo que su nino debe hacer 
para alcanzar las norrnas 
altas establecidas para todos 
los alumnos. 

3. La clase de ayuda que su 
nino necesita para alcanzar 
esa meta. 

4. Los pasos que los maestros, 
ayudantes y otro personal 
tomaran para que su nino 
tenga exito. 



dComo Puedo Participar? 

1. Pida que la Escuela Evalue a 
Su Nino. Antes de que su nino 
pueda recibir servicios de educacidn 
especial, la escuela debe estudiar sus 
necesidades en cuanto a una posible 
discapacidad y educacidn. Usted 
tiene derecho a solicitar una “evalu- 
acidn educacional.” Tambidn tiene 
derecho de solicitar otra en cualquier 
momento que usted crea que se 
necesita nueva informacidn sobre su 
nino. Si el Espanol es el idioma 
matemo de su nino, todas las evalua- 
clones deben hacerse en Espanol por 
medio de pruebas que no discrimi- 



nan contra su nino por causa de su 
lenguaje o cultura. 

si no estoy de acuerdo con la 
evaluacidn de la escuela? Usted puede 
acudir fuera del sistema escolar y 
hacer que le hagan otra evaluacidn. 
A menos que la escuela pueda com- 
probar que su evaluacidn cumplid 
con todos los requisites de IDEA, 
debe pagar por esta evaluacidn inde- 
pendiente. 

2. Participe en las Reuniones 
para el Programa Educacional 
Iruiividualizado (lEP). El lEP 
describe los servicios de educacidn 
especial y servicios relacionados que 
su nino recibira a travds del ano 
siguiente. Despuds de la evaluacidn, 
y por lo menos una vez al ano tras 
dsta, la escuela se reunir^ con usted 
para desarrollar un lEP La escuela 
debe proporcionarle a su nino todo 
lo que el lEP contiene. 

Usted es un miembro clave del 
equipo del lEP. Las escuelas deben 



trabajar con usted y facilitar las cosas 
para que pueda participar en las 
reuniones del lEP Las reuniones 
deben realizarse a una hora y lugar 
que sea bueno para usted. La escuela 
debe dejarle saber acerca de las 
reuniones de antemano y por escrito. 
Si su idioma matemo es el Espanol, 
la carta debe ser en Espanol. Usted 
tiene derecho de llevar cualquier 
persona que usted quiera a la 
reunidn. La escuela debe propor- 
cionar un traductor si necesita uno. 
Puede tambidn grabar la reunidn. Si 
tiene m^s preguntas, puede escribir 
una carta. 

si no puedo osistir.^ La escuela 
debe tratar de encontrar la manera 
para que usted participe al escribir el 
lEP, como por teldfono. 

si la escuela quiere cambiar el 
lEP? Debe avisarle por escrito y 
realizar otra reunidn del lEP Usted 
puede solicitar en cualquier momen- 
to una reunidn para revisar o cam- 
biar el lEP de su nino. 
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3. Educacion Vocacional y de la 
Escuela al Trabajo: Preparandose para la 
Universidad y Carrera 
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Acaso su alumno estd en un 
programa de educacion voca^ 
cional o estd pensando ingre- 
sar en uno? 



Los cursos vocacionales que 
ensenan sobre el trabajo e industria 
pueden ser utiles. Las clases voca- 
cionales pueden tambien ayudar a 
los alumnos a aprender asignaturas 
academicas, como la redaccion y 
ciencia. 

Pero si los programas vocacionales 
limitan las opciones para el futuro, 
pueden perjudicar a los alumnos. 
Supongase que su alumno aprende a 
hacer un trabajo como por ejemplo, 
un asistente de enfermeras. [Y si mas 
tarde cambia sus metas 6 si el trabajo 
no esta allf 6 si sus destrezas cam- 
bian? Perdio su tiempo. En muchos 
casos, estos trabajos son de bajos 
ingresos y sin salida. 

Los programas vocacionales 
varfan en cuanto a cuan buenos y 
cuan justos son (vea el cuadro). Dos 
leyes fede rales establecen requisitos 
para programas vocacionales. Estos 
son el Acta Perkins y el Acta para 
Oportunidades de la Escuela-al- 



Compare esfas escuelas. ^:Cuai 
parasualu^p? 

La escuela No* 1 tiene dos program^."^ 



el Programa de Servicios Comestibles, Jos 




alumnos aprenden a cortar verduras, 
hacer recetas simples y servir comida. 

Algunos graduados trabajan en 
cafeterias. La Academia de Hoteles 
y Restaurantes le erisena a los ' 
alumnos c6mo administrar restau- 
rantes y hoteles. Los aluranos " * . ’ 
aprenden a mantener cuentas y dise- 
nar comidas complejas. Sin embargo, 
los alumnos pueden matricularse en la 
Academia s6lo si se sacan As y Bs. Los 
cursos acad^micos como la matemdtica son 
ensenados aparte de los pro^mas vocacionales. 

La escuela No* 2 tiene un Programa de Hospitalidad. Acepta a todos ' 
los alumnos que solicitan ingresb. Estos alumnos ccfmienzan y administran 
verdaderos restaurantes, haciendo todo, desde finanzas hasta cocinar. En 
una excursi6n, los alumnos comparan los precios de lbs siiministros. Van a 
un banco para solicitar un pr^stamo para pequenas empresas. En la clase 
de quimica, aprenden a distinguir cuales productos qufmicos se encuen- 
tran en la comida. Tambien estudian las investigaciones sobre si los pro- 
ductos quimicos son daninos. Un maestro bilingiie ayuda a los aluranos 
que no dominan el Ingles. Cuando los alumnos se graduan, pueden decidir 
si ir a la universidad o trabajar. 
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dQue AprendeHa MI 
Alumno Sobre una 
Indusfria Enfera? 

La ley dice que los alumnos 
deben aprender ocho aspectos 
de la industria que estudian. 

• Planificaci6n, finanzas y 
administraci6n en la industria. 

• Los principios tras c6mo fun- 
ciona la tecnologfa y por qu6 

• C6mo son producidos los 
bienes y servicios 

• Asuntos relacionados a la 
comunidad y ambiente para 
comprender c6mo la industria 
afecta a otra gente y al 
mundo 

• Asuntos laborales y la salud y 
seguridad para que puedan 
usar sus derechos para prote- 
gerse ellos mismos. 

Trabajo. (El Acta Perkins es la 
expresi6n “El Acta Carl D. Perkins 
para la Educaci6n Vocacional y 
Tecnologfa Aplicada/0 La escuela 
Numero 2 sigue la ley. La escuela 
numero 1 no la sigue. 

La mayoria de los distritos esco- 
lares reciben fondos del Acta Perkins 
6 del Acta de la Escuela-aLTrabajo 6 
ambos. Averigiie si su distrito esii 
entre tsios. Si es asi, entonces debe 
obedecer esa ley. Bajo aquellas leyes: 

• Los programas deben combinar la 
educacion vocacional con la 
academica* Los maestros ayudan a 
los alumnos a conectar sus estudios 
vocacionales con las asignaturas 
acad^micas. Los proyectos grandest 
tales como comenzar y administrar 



una clfnica de la salud, son una 
manera en la que se puede combi- 
nar asignaturas. Los alumnos apli- 
can lo que aprenden. 

* Los programas deben incluir un 
fuerte contenido academico* Las 
mismas normas altas se aplican a 
todos los alumnos. Los programas 
preparan a todos los alumnos para 
las universidades de cuatro anos, al 
igual que para el trabajo. 

* Los programas deben ensenar a 
los alumnos todos los aspectos de 
la industria que estdn estudian^ 
do* Los buenos programas no s6lo 
ensenan destrezas t^cnicas, como 
reparar un autom6vil. Tambi^n 
ensenan a los alumnos c6mo 
operar negocios. 

Los alumnos que comprenden todo 
lo que tiene que ver con una indus- 
tria pueden ubicarse en los empleos 
de mejor salario y mas responsabili- 
dad. Si no hay negocios de 
reparaci6n de autom6viles en su 
vecindad, pueden abrir uno propio. 
Tambi^n pueden cambiar de 
campo. Si usted sabe escribir un 
plan de negocio para un negocio de 
reparacion, entonces no es tan difi- 
cil escribir uno para otro tipo de 
negocio. (Vea el cuadro a la 
izquierda.) 

* Los programas no pueden dis^ 
criminar en base de poco 
conocimiento del idioma Ingles, 
discapacidad, pobreza, genero 6 
bajas not as 6 resultados de prue- 
bos* Los alumnos no pueden ser 
obligados a aprender Ingles antes 
de que puedan ingresar a progra- 
mas vocacionales. 

* Los programas deben propor- 
cionar a los alumnos y padres con 



inform 

macion en un idioma y 
de uTuz forma que ellos la puedan 
comprender* 

• Los programas deben propor- 
cionar orientticion y servicios 
especiales para los alumnos que 
los necesitan* Un alumno puede 
necesitar orientaci6n 6 clases de 
Ingles. Si algunos tipos de alumnos 
no se matriculan 6 si no les va tan 
bi^n como a los otros, la escuela 
debe trabajar con la comunidad 
para resolver lo que esta malo. 
Entonces debe tomar pasos para 
cambiar el programa. 

El Acta Perkins y el Acta para 
Oportunidades de la Escuela-al- 
Trabajo tambien exigen que las 
escuelas coleccionen informaci6n 
para mejorar sus programas. Los 
padres, alumnos, maestros y miem- 
bros comunitarios tienen derecho 
de participar en decisiones sobre el 
programa. 

Programas como ^ste pueden ayu- 
dar a las vecindades de otra manera. 
Las leyes dicen que el dinero federal 
puede ser usado para ayudar a los 
alumnos y maestros a estudiar su 
comunidad. Entonces pueden traba- 
jar para cumplir con las necesidades 
comunitarias — como viviendas, 
salud o cuidado infentil. Este 
enfoque para el “desarrollo comuni- 
tario” puede ayudar a que las 4reas 
de bajos ingresos resuelvan proble- 
mas locales y a crear nuevos 
empleos. 



Acci6n Comunifaria para las 
Escuelas PAblieas 



L OS in vi tamos a format parte de nuestra red, 

Acci6n Comuni tar ia para las Escuelas Publicas 
(CAPS). Este es un nuevo esfuerzo de Center for 
Law and Education. CAPS lo puede unit con otra 
gente que estd trabajando para mejorar las escuelas y 
fortalecer sus comunidades. Los miembros de CAPS 
creemos que juntos podemos cambiar las escuelas. 
Deseamos que lleguen a ser: 

L Buenas Escuelas. Todos los ninos tienen derecho de 
asistir a buenas escuelas publicas. Todos los alumnos 
deben aprender lo que necesitan para ir a la uni vers i- 
dad y tenet una carrera que los gratifique. 

2. Escuelas Justas. Las buenas escuelas dan a todos los 
alumnos la oportunidad de aprender a un nivel alto. 
No solo deben ser bien ensenados, sino que deben 
tambidn recibir los apoyos que necesitan para tenet 
exito. 

3. Escuelas Democraticas. Para ser buenas y justas, las 
escuelas deben trabajar como companeros — 

con las familias, para que estas puedan tomar parte 
en decidir como van a ser las escuelas y convert irse 
en miembros efectivos de la comunidad. 

con grupos comunitarios, para que puedan expandir 
las oportunidades que tienen los ninos para aprender 
y trabajar para construir una mejor vida en la comu- 
nidad. 




con los alumnos, para que ellos puedan tomar parte 
en las decisiones que afectan sus vidas. X aprender de 
prime ra mano c6mo funciona la democracia. 

Si le gustan estas ideas, por favor ilnase a nosotros. 
Podemos decirle lo que estd haciendo la otra gente 6 
responder a sus preguntas y darle a conocer acerca de 
buenos programas y materiales. Llame 6 escribanos al: 

Center for Law and Education 

Commimity Action for Public Schools (CAPS) 

1875 Connecticut Avenue, NW, Suite 510 

Washington, D.C. 20009 

Tel4fono: (202) 986-3000 

Fax: (202) 986-6648 

Correo Electr6nico: cledc@erols.com 

Este folleto fue publicado con el apoyo generoso de 
Lilly Endowment Inc., Kraft Foods Inc. y Ewing 
Marion Kauffman Foundation. 
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